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VoL. VIII.—No. 34 


A 


DERRY DAME. 
N anxious eve in Derry in 
sixteen-eighty-eight, 

For James’s troops and trucklers 
are nearly at her gate ; 
And Derry’s now demanding her 
sons shall arm and fight, 
And show the kingly tyrant not 
always kings are right ; 
That liberty’s too precious at 

royal feet to fling, 

And yokes are not for freemen, 
to please a Stuart king ; 
That still the swords that won 

them their title to the sod 
Shall strike a blow for freedom, for 
hearth and home and God ; 
That while there’s life still left 
them, and men to man the 
wall, 
There’s not a man in Derry at 


James’s feet shall fall! 


In hero-hearted boyhood respond 


her ’Prentice Boys— 
The first in all her sorrows, the 


first in all her joys— 
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They'll brook no traitor Lundy, they'll bear no 
frowns, no fears ; 

They seize the gates and shut them as now the 
foe appears ; 


And brave men all come running to mount and 
man the wall— 

Oh! nobly, dear old Derry, your sons obey your 
call— 
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A DERRY DAME. 


Save where one paltry poltroon seems 
loth to join the fray, 

And stands an abject coward before 
his wife this day. 

She plucks the sword right from him, 
and strikes him on the back— 


Proceeds at once to knight him with one resounding whack— 
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“Sir Knight of the White Feather, away and join some hen: 
The maids of our brave Derry should always mate with men ; 
The hen-coop’s waiting for you—away and hide you there, 
And I shall don the harness and this good sword shall wear !” 
She rushes from the craven and swells the glorious shout— 
The grand old “ No Surrender” that Derry’s ringing out— 
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The two small words, so simple, that peal from Derry town, 
But still the “No Surrender” that costs a king his crown ; 
And-there, on Derry’s ramparts, through many a dreary day, 
She learns, like many a matron, a manly part to play ; 

And bears herself right bravely, through raging shot and shell, 
And all the Stuart’s vengeance that on our fathers fell ! 


* * * *« * * 


Two hundred years, and over, have passed since that great day 
That first saw our brave fathers in Derry stand at bay, 

And, backed by wife and sweetheart, by matron and by maid, 
Confront a king in battlke—a king their valour stayed— 

Yet still on winter evenings, in many an Ulster home, 

Will mothers tell the story, and fondly o’er it roam, 

Of her who, when her husband had chicken-hearted grown, 
And, cowering in his terror, the feather white had shown, 
Could snatch the sword and wield it for Derry and the right, 
With God to guard and guide her through famine, fire, and fight. 
And never since in Ulster was born the coward cur 

Who'd dare disgrace his mother, or heedless prove of her 


Who spurned a recreant husband, reaped glory from his shame, 


And won a holy halo to grace her Ulster name. 








“ ORPHANS.” 
{fier a Painting by Henri Tenre, 
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“PHYLLIS IS MY ONLY JOY.” 


R)OT 193. A blue enamelled snuff-box in gold, ornamented with 


the portrait of Mrs. Walton Hayes, as Juno, after the picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The bottom of the box opens by means 
of an extremely ingenious secret spring, and discloses an 
admirable miniature of a lady, in Watteau costume, by 
Petitot. Signed and dated. There is also a small receptacle 
containing hair.” 


This was how the little snuff-box was described in the 
catalogue of the great Walton Hayes collection. 

Mrs. Walton Hayes had been a Miss Walton, a great 
beauty and the sole heiress of The Moat, an estate situated in the most beautiful 
portion of the Weald of Kent, and which had been in the hands of the Walton 
family before the first breaking out of the Wars of the Roses. The great picture 
of the last of her long line was one of Sir Joshua’s chief masterpieces. Julia Walton 
stood in her peacock car, in the full majesty of her imperial beauty; she didn’t 
exactly frown, but hers was an eye like Jove’s, to threaten and command. It is 
useless going into details over the picture. We have seen it in mezzo-tint; we 
have seen it in its innumerable stages as a favourite and valuable engraving; and 
we have all admired it in the original on the walls of a well-known gallery, where 
its umbers and browns seem to be getting daily darker and darker, and its deeper 
shadows, in which bitumen has been unfortunately freely used, are shifting and 
cracking in a manner terrible to behold. The picture was painted in 1764, 
immediately after Sir Joshua’s great triumph of Mrs. Abingdon as Comedy, and it 
was done when Mr. Reynolds was at his prime, before his back became bent with 
the weight of years and honours, long before he obtained the stormy glories of the 
presidential chair. This picture was “presented to Mrs. Walton Hayes on her 
marriage, as a token of respectful admiration,” so the inscription on the frame 
says, “by her numerous tenants on the Moat Estate.” 

As I looked at the little blue enamelled snuff-box, I saw in miniature the great 
Reynolds picture presented to my eye in all its bright original glories; what are now 
browns and yellows in the great Reynolds, in the little enamelled picture showed as 
delicate pinks and whites. A magnificent and truly regal beauty. Mr. Reynolds had 
been quite right when he painted ber as Juno, and, if I am not very much mistaken, 


rough Bill Hogarth has made use of the beautiful but cruel face in one of the series of 


masterpieces preserved with such reverent care in the collection of the old architect 
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of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A beautiful woman—yes ; but of a cruel, hard, revengeful, 
patrician type. Her stretched-out hand, as she loosely holds the filmy reins which 
guide her gorgeous peacocks, seems to me full of cruel determination. Take away 
the peacocks, the clouds, and the car, and she might stand for a Roman Vestal with 
her thumb determinedly pointed downwards, indicating to the vanquished gladiator, 
who looks towards her in vain appeal, that his last fight is fought, and that he 
must die. 

I took up the little box. I am pretty well known at Messrs. Christie’s ; for, 
though I am an infrequent buyer, I do a little in the descriptive way in a few of the 
exclusive literary journals, and I am, I repeat, well known in King Street, St. James’, 
as a virtuoso. Great amateurs are very glad indeed to obtain my opinion, but the 
dealers don’t like me. They say I know too much. I took up the little box, I 
say; but the extremely ingenious secret spring, as the catalogue called it, was no 
secret to me, for many such clever trifles had passed through my hands before. I 
detected it at once, and, on pressing it, the bottom of the box, which was made over 
a century ago, sprang open, and disclosed the triumph of Petitot. It was a shepherdess, 
a dear little blonde shepherdess in striped satin. 

There she sat, upon a moss-covered rock, a dainty little figure in her high-heeled 

blue shoes, her shapely ankles crossed in a rather studied pose ; the rounded figure, 
that of a girl bursting into womanhood ; the complexion, a delicate pink and white ; 
the lips full and pouting, the eyes large, soft, blue, and innocent ; and the lovely 
- hair flowing in waves of molten gold over the plump white shoulders, and curling in 
rich profusion down to the dimpled elbow. The artist had not had the heart to 
depict the hair as powdered. ‘The face smiled out at me, as the charming original 
had doubtless smiled upon the fortunate possessor of the snuff-box, a hundred and 
twenty years ago. Opposite the picture was the oval case, which contained one 
silky lock of glossy golden hair ; and underneath it was written the well-known line, 
delicately engraved upon the gold in a fine Italian hand: 


** Phyllis is my only ioy.” 
I chuckled to myself, and I hummed over mechanically the rather hackneyed lines : 


‘* Phyllis is my only joy. 
Faithless as the winds and seas, 
Sometimes forward, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please.” 


And then the whole story came back to me, the whole miserable story of outraged 
Juno, handsome Jack Hayes of Hill’s Horse, and the hapless Phyllis, who was his 
only joy. Worse luck for her, poor child ! 

Let us go back to the time when Julia Walton sat waiting in the boudoir at 
The Moat to give handsome Captain Hayes the formal interview he had demanded. 
The boudoir was a triumph of the decorative art of the period. It was a lofty room ; 
the walls were of white and gold; Corinthian columns, with gilded capitals, divided 
the sides of the room into appropriate spaces ; two huge mirrors, an extremely costly 
luxury in those days, added to the grandiose appearance of the apartment, and 
increased the idea of its size. Between and above the pillars were elaborately carved 
arched mouldings, which served as frames to allegorical groups in high relief. Portitres 
of the tapestry of Gobelins half hid the doors, with their formal ornamentation of 
gilded fruit and flowers. An elegant spinet in Amboyna wood and ormolu, with a 
rather florid-looking harp, gave evidence at the same time of the combined wealth 
and taste of the owner. A large square of Ambusson carpet covered the centre of 
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the floor, while a polished border of inlaid planking acted as an effective setting 
to the thick blue-and-white triumph of the weaver’s art. In the open fireplace of 
red marble smouldered, upon brass andirons, a cheerful fire of wood, before which 
in drowsy happiness dozed a big Persian cat, his neck decorated with a broad 
scarlet ribbon. The one great bow-window looked out upon the old-fashioned, 
formal garden of The Moat, with its clipped hedges, and its rose bushes which were 
now just breaking into leaf. The coved ceiling of the room represented an eighteenth- 
century idea of heaven, and little Amorini danced merrily upon the clouds which 
formed the base, smiling inanely at the occupant of the apartment, and evidently 
thinking of nothing at all. 

By her fireside sat the orphan heiress of The Moat. She sat bolt upright, for 
people sat in chairs in those days, sprawling being unknown. Her hair was powdered 
and surmounted by a little cap of dainty, filmy Indian muslin, while a black silk 
kerchief set off her regular and handsome features, being tied beneath the chin 
in the strange fashion of the day; a lace fichu was demurely crossed over her 
bosom, and secured by a tiny brooch of big diamonds set in silver. The lady wore 
what in those days was called a mantilla, a sort of little cape of black satin, and 
a gown of thick pale blue corded silk. Her little foot, in its blue satin sandal, 
beat impatiently upon the footstool, and she took up a perfumed note and anxiously 
regarded it. 

“Tt’s a bad omen,” she thought, as she looked at the great ormolu timepiece. 
“A lover should be impatient, and the lady becomingly coy. I fear the ré/es are 
inverted.” And then she sighed. 

“Captain Hayes, madam,” said the liveried serving-man, as he flung open the 
door ; and Captain Jack Hayes, of Hill’s Horse, smilingly and confidently entered 
the room, with the air of an Alexander. 

He was in full uniform, for in those days our officers thought it no shame 
to wear the king’s colours upon all occasions. I needn’t describe the handsome 
uniform worn in 1760 by those rollicking blades, the dashing officers of General Hill’s 
regiment of Horse. We've seen Captain Macheath, we’ve seen the portrait of 
Colonel Tarleton, and we know the traditional costume of Jack Sheppard. Captain 
Jack Hayes looked very much like Macheath, Tarleton and Jack Sheppard rolled 
into one. The Captain was clad in scarlet ; the flaps of his regimental coat, which 
was buttoned to the throat, were turned back, showing the white silk lining ; a tie 
of valuable Mechlin lace was knotted beneath the leathern stock, which existed 
even in those days; his well pipe-clayed belts were crossed upon his manly chest. 
Of course he wore breeches and boots ; and as he popped his neat little gold-trimmed 
black three-cornered hat under his arm, he clapped his heels together smartly, which 
made his big brass spurs resound with a martial clash; and then he made the lady 
a profound obeisance, one of those killing bows for which the officers of Hill’s 
regiment of Horse were so deservedly celebrated. 

“ Madam, your most obedient,” he exclaimed. 

The lady, on her part, had risen from her chair, and made the gentleman a low 
curtsey in response to his salute. They were always bowing and curtseying in those 
days; now, when a young gentleman is about to make to a young lady a formal 
offer of his heart and hand, they probably commence the interview by carelessly 
nodding to each other. I think I like the old way best; it’s more deliberate. 

But handsome Captain Hayes didn’t confine himself to bows. He possessed 
himself of the hand of the heiress of The Moat in a surprisingly rapid manner, and 
gallantly pressed it to his lips. 





‘By her fireside sat the orphan heiress of The Moat.” 
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“Their glances met.” 


“Madam, I take the present opportunity of thanking you for your condescension 
in granting me this interview ;” and, still retaining the tips of her fingers betwixt his 
own, he led the mistress of The Moat to a seat. 

“Tt is I, Captain Hayes, who am the od/eeged, for I am taking Mars away from 
his duty. By rights, Captain Hayes, you ought now to be engaged in drilling your 
troopers and turning the heads of the Maidstone belles.” 

“Miss Walton, you are cruel, but you are not taking me away from duty; you 
are only permitting me to fulfil the natural function in which we men o’ war do 
most egregiously delight. Where could be a more fitting place for Mars than 
worshipping at the shrine of Venus?” 

“Captain Jack, methinks you do protest too much.” 

“Don’t I know, Miss Walton, that you look upon a good deal of what I say as 
froth ; but, believe me, there’s not a bit of falsehood in the whole matter.” 

And now the Captain cleared his throat. Miss Walton’s eyes sparkled with sup- 
pressed amusement. Their glances met. The lady slightly blushed, and the gentleman 
covered his evident discomfiture by producing his snuff-box, which he first politely 
offered to Miss Walton, and then inhaled a pinch of the odoriferous sternutatory. 
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Captain Hayes had been a very successful pleader in the Court of Love. A 
young fellow standing six feet two, who is a captain in a fashionable cavalry regiment, 
a great, big, broad, brawny, swashbuckling Don Juan, a good-natured, devil-may-care 
enough young fellow in the main, Captain Jack had flung his guineas about with 
reckless profusion, until I am sorry to say he had no more guineas left to fling. 
He drank, he swore, and he gambled, as was the jovial but wicked custom in those 
days. When I say that Captain Hayes never went to bed sober, I am merely pointing 
out that Captain Jack did as the other officers of Hill’s Horse did, and that he 
drank more than he ought for the good of the house and the honour of the regiment. 
But Captain Hayes was a magnificent specimen of the cavalry officer, and healthy 
and fresh-looking to boot; his hand never trembled one bit from his overnight’s 
potations ; his complexion was as clear as that of a young girl. We must remember 
that the Captain was only eight-and-twenty, and that though he sat up late o’ nights, 
declaring that he 

** would the canakin clink, clink, clink. 
A soldier’s a man ; 
A life’s but a span, 
Why, then, let a soldier drink, drink, drink,” 


yet, after all, he didn’t seem very much the worse for it; for the Captain would turn 
up the first thing in the morning and have a good give-and-take bout at quarter-staff 
with Sergeant Chopper, who was the master-at-arms of Hill’s regiment of Horse. 
Tkere were no plastron pads and basket-work helmets then: these are all an 
invention of our later and more degenerate day; it was good hard thwacking, and 
no quarter. Captain Jack Hayes, too, in his red coat and jack boots, would show 
up at the numerous hunting-meets on his great horse Rodomont, and the two 
big animals would ride straight enough, and there was no shirking about either of 
them. Of course Jack Hayes, like most young cavalry officers of the period, was 
an extravagant young fool; but he was a good-looking fool, all the same, and if he 
did chuck barmaids, fruit-girls and flower-girls under the chin, he always accompanied 
the caress with an eleemosynary crown for the purchase of cap-ribbons. The fine 
figure of the scarlet-coated captain was well known among the beaux who sat and 
swaggered in rows upon the stage of Covent Garden and Old Drury. Statira and 
Roxana were reported to have slapped faces over him; but as those two ladies were 
ever ready to slap faces, on the very slightest provocation, or upon no provocation 
at all, to my mind at least Captain Jack’s reputation remained fair and unspotted 
in the matter. The fact is that all the women in and out of society made violent 
love to him, and the rascal was quite aware of the fact. But Captain Jack Hayes 
chucking the flower-girls under the chin or applauding the Rival Queens, and Captain 
Hayes having a formal interview with Miss Julia Walton in her own boudoir at 
The Moat, were two very different persons. . 

“Madam,” said Captain Jack, having screwed his courage up to the sticking 
point, “I fear that you may never forgive the presumption of the proposition that I 
am about to make to you. ‘There’s only one thing I shall ask you to believe, dear 
lady, when I swear to you, on my honour as a man” (and he looked very honest and 
manly indeed as he said the words), “that I am actuated by no mercenary motive in 
daring to press my suit to you. You are a rich heiress, Miss Walton, and I am only 
a poor soldier of fortune, with my sword for my property ; for I feel bound in honour 
to tell you that Iam a penniless man. The dearest ambition of my life, Miss Walton 
—may I say Julia ?—is to pass it at your feet.” 

Here the lady rose, and Captain Hayes flung himself gracefully upon one knee. 
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I’m afraid it wasn’t the first time that Captain Jack had gone down upon his knee 
to a lady ; anyhow, he did it well. 

“May I dare to hope, then? Miss Walton—Julia, will you give my case your 
merciful consideration?” And then the Captain took the rather large white hand, 
and smothered it with kisses. 

Miss Walton didn’t withdraw the hand. 

“You are terribly precipitate, Captain Hayes,” she said, “but you set me an 
example of generosity ; you have spoken manfully, Captain, and I hope truthfully. 
Why should I affect a coyness that I do not feel? You are not indifferent to me, 
Captain Hayes. I blush to say it ; it’s wicked, it’s unmaidenly, I know e 

The Captain had risen to his feet. ‘The lady continued. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said, with a burst of passion, “ I—TI love the very ground you 
walk upon.” And then she burst into tears. 

I believe the very Cupids on the ceiling blushed when they heard it. But it did 
not seem to surprise Captain John Hayes one bit ; he knew that all women worshipped 
the very ground he walked upon, or that if they didn’t they ought to, which was very 
much the same thing. And then, as a matter of course, he opened his great arms, 
and without more ado the heiress of The Moat proceeded to bury her blushes upon 
his broad chest. 

Thirty thousand pounds a year, The Moat estate, the acknowledged belle of the 
county of Kent, a big house in the most fashionable part of London, and the 
accumulations of a long minority, were a great prize even for the handsomest man of 
his regiment. 

The embrace lasted a long time, and was evidently eminently satisfactory to both 
parties. At length Miss Walton succeeded in releasing herself, and began to rearrange 
her dainty muslin cap ; and the Captain, now her accepted lover, seated himself at 
her side. They prattled away, as lovers will under such circumstances, and then the 
Captain prepared to take his leave. 

“No, Captain John,” said Julia Walton, “I won’t send you altogether empty 
away ; you mustn’t leave The Moat without partaking of the poor hospitality of the 
house which is so soon to be your own.” 

Miss Walton touched a hand-bell. 

“Tell Phyllis,” she said to the servant who entered, “to bring a dish of chocolate.” 

“Now, Captain,” said the heiress playfully, “I am going to treat you with 
confidence. I'll have no toying with my pretty Phyllis—for she is a pretty Phyllis, 
as you will see.” 

“No soldier, dear Miss Walton,” replied the Captain, with military boldness, “ will 
ever make love to the maid when he can kiss the mistress.” 

“Your barrack-room sayings are not suited to my boudoir, Captain,” said the 
spoilt beauty, as she gently chastised the Captain’s knuckles with her fan. As she 
uttered the words, the door opened and Phyllis appeared. 

If ever a girl was well qualified by nature to inspire with heart-aches the whole male 
portion of the human race, it was pretty Phyllis. I think so, and I have only seen 
her portrait as it simpers in the secret recess of the snuff-box which was sold at 
Messrs. Christie’s ; and so thought Captain Jack Hayes, as he stared at her with 
surprised admiration. ‘The two beauties were a startling contrast. Phyllis, the 
younger of the two, with her blonde, innocent, childish beauty, the peach-like cheeks, 
and lips ruddier than the cherry, the sweet face illumined by a gentle smile, and the 
eyes modestly cast down and hidden by their dark fringes of long silken lashes, as 
became a modest waiting-maid a hundred years ago. There was something infantine 
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and childish about the lovely face, with its guileless, sympathetic look, which presented 
a strong contrast to the haughty, self-satisfied look of the mistress of The Moat, in 
her dark, imperial beauty, her face wreathed in smiles of delight at her recent triumph. 

Phyllis dropped a little curtsey to her young mistress, as she presented the chocolate 
in its little Chelsea bowl. She dropped a similar little curtsey to the big “ soldier- 
officer,” as she offered him the light refection; and her face blushed with the 
innocent and modest blush of the inexperienced girl who, for the first time in her 
life, comes into actual contact with the ogre of the story-books. 

“You needn’t be afraid of the Captain now, Phyllis,” said her mistress in an 
affectionate tone, “for I hope you will have to wait upon him for many a long day. 
Yes, Phyllis, Captain Hayes has promised to take care of me; and you are the first 
person I tell the good news to. For she is more than my servant, you know, Captain 
John: she is my friend and confidant.” 

“She and I are: deservedly happy, Miss Walton, in possessing so charming a 
mistress.” This with a little bow. 

“Why don’t you wish me joy, child?” cried the happy Julia. “Why, you 
prophesied it yourself this very morning, as the Captain rode up to the door. Ah, 
Jack, I fear this little Phyllis knew my secret.” 

“T’m sure I wish you every happiness, Miss Julia,” cried the girl, as she gazed 
with unmistakable affection at her triumphant young mistress. ‘And I trust your 
honour may make Miss Julia happy.” 

“Well said, my child! It won’t be Jack Hayes’s fault if he doesn’t,” laughed the 
Captain. 

Two is company, and three is none. The Captain had said his say, he had played 
his part, he had won his rich prize. The lovers parted, as lovers do for the first 
time, prolonging the sweet agony. Julia Walton was a proud girl when Captain Jack 
kissed her once more and bade her farewell. The charming Phyllis handed him 
his hat and his big riding-whip, and both girls stood gazing at him in admiration as 
he cantered away from the principal entrance of The Moat, kissing his hand, as a 
loyal cavalier should, to the lady of his love. 

Of course his thoughts were full of Julia Walton; but what is this sentimental 
air that the scarlet-coated Lothario is whistling? ‘Tell it not in Gath! Happily 
Julia Walton could not hear him, for it is the easy, catchy tune of “ Phyllis is my 
only joy.” 

I don’t think that the bulk of the Kentish families of the neighbourhood quite liked 
being deprived of that great prize for their sons, the heiress of The Moat. At first the 
epithets of “adventurer,” “ fortune-hunter,” and the like unpleasant terms, were hurled 
very freely indeed at the head of Czptain Walton Hayes; for he was Captain Walton 
Hayes now, having duly executed a deed poll on his marriage, by which he assumed 
the name-of Walton in addition to his own patronymic. Captain Walton Hayes sold 
out of Hill’s Horse, and devoted his entire attention to making himself agreeable to 
the fair Julia, to the supervision of the great Moat estate, and to following the hounds 
as often as possible. But the fair Julia, charming as a mistress, made a rather 
exacting wife. Like Omphale, she wasn’t contented with carrying her hero’s club 
and wearing his lion’s skin, but she compelled him to learn the use of the distaff. 
Poor Captain Jack! Reading aloud was not his strong point, but he had to learn 
the accomplishment, willy nilly.. Mrs. Walton Hayes-was-an admirer of the 
Richardsonian novel; she was never tired of “ Pamela”; “Sir Charles Grandison” 
interested and amused her ; but “Clarissa,” the old bookseller’s masterpiece, was dearest 
of all to her heart. Though the book was first produced nearly twenty years before, 
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the scapegrace hero, the wicked Lovelace, was still in vogue, and all the ladies swore 
by him. 

The handsome, brave, gay, insinuating rascal was still the secret idol of every 
woman’s heart; and I believe, if the truth were known, that the real reason that 
Julia Walton jumped at Captain Jack Hayes was that in her heart of hearts she 
looked upon him as the actual incarnation of that dear, delightful debauchee. At 
first, when the superb Julia placed the yolume of “ Clarissa” in his hand, and had said 
sweetly enough, “‘ Read to me, Captain Jack: I want you to share my joys, and my 
favourite book will sound doubly delightful when read by you,” the Captain didn’t 
like to refuse. He boggled at the long words, but went crashing through them in a 
heroic manner. Julia never corrected him. Being a lady, she did not feel any 
pleasure in humbling her handsome husband. So she used to sit and smile as he 
struggled with old Richardson’s polysyllabic eloquence. The fact was, the young 
wife liked to have her husband ever at her side, and the readings were but an excuse 
for keeping him there. Mrs. Walton Hayes would ride out with him to the meet. 
In those days ladies did not actually hunt; and she perhaps looked her best on 
horseback, in her blue cloth habit, trimmed with gold lace, as was the fashion then, 


and her little semi-military tricorne hat with the white ostrich feathers. She carried 


her complaisance so far as to sit upon the bank while he lashed the stream that ran 
through the home park for trout ; nor did she disdain to partake in his favourite 
amusement of angling in the great fish-stew at the bottom of the Italian garden, 
though she shuddered when he, with lover-like solicitude, placed the worm upon her 
hook that was destined to attract the great carp, some of which had vegetated in 
those tranquil waters for over two centuries. 

But Mrs. Walton Hayes and her husband were lavishly hospitable ; the young 
wife took the head of her husband’s table, and did the honours at The Moat both 
gracefully and well; and when the ladies retired early, as was the custom in those 
days, the Captain would call for a fresh bottle, and once more become the jolly Jack 
Hayes of yore, shouting his choruses, roaring his toasts, and calling for bowl after 
bowl of brandy punch, till the serving men came in and carried his guests to 
their carriages and the master of the feast to his bed. They all had good healthy 
constitutions in those happy days, and Captain John Hayes, though a well-seasoned 
vessel, if he drank no more than his neighbours, certainly took no less. 

I don’t think Captain John cared very much for reading aloud, but when he 
married he had honestly determined to do his duty, and the daily readings were 
evidently no unimportant part of it. But little by little the humble friend of the 
mistress of The Moat came to take part in the readings. Her clear, silvery voice 
was certainly more effective, particularly in the more pathetic passages, and she never 
hesitated, even over what old Richardson would have called the sesquipedalian 
phrases. Somehow or another, the Captain was now able to.conquer his sad habit 
of dropping asleep during the less affecting portions of the narrative. 

It is human to err, and the Captain was very human: to make a long story short, 
he fell over head and ears in love with the charming Abigail. But Phyllis gave him 
no encouragement ; the love was all on one side, and the Captain was terribly afraid 
of being found out. 

The little snuff-box, which had cost a pretty penny, we may be sure, with its 
faithful replica of Mrs. Walton Hayes as Juno on the lid, had been presented to him 
by his admiring wife on the first anniversary of their wedding-day. The heart of 
man is desperately wicked. How he managed it I don’t know, but the Captain, in his 
sinful infatuation for his wife’s charming little companion, had caused the ingenious 
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“‘The humble friend . . . came to take part in the readings.” 


false bottom and its contents to be surreptitiously added to his wife’s love-gift. And 
then, secure in this diabolical secret artifice, he would seize the opportunity, whenever 
he was alone, of gazing on the pictured shepherdess the box contained. How he 
obtained possession of the lock of hair, Heaven knows. That it had once been one 
of charming Phyllis’ flowing curls, there is no doubt, but it was obtained without her 
knowledge or consent. 

It would be idle to pretend that Phyllis was unaware of the Captain’s infatuation. 
He made eyes at her upon the sly, as is the custom of his kind; and he would 
heave great sighs whenever he chanced to be alone with her; which was but seldom, 
for the girl avoided him, and he was terribly afraid of arousing the jealousy of his 
handsome wife. 

Six months rolled on. Colonel. John Hayes—for he was the colonel now of the 
Kent Yeomanry —was away at a muster of his regiment, which took place at the 
neighbouring town of Maidstone. Mrs. Walton Hayes sat alone in her boudoir, 
Upon the table lay her husband’s snuff-box, which he had forgotten in the hurry 
of his departure. Don’t be horrified, reader, but Mrs. Walton Hayes, after gazing 
with satisfaction at her own portrait which adorned the lid, helped herself to a pinch 
of her husband’s fragrant maccabaw ; and then, as ill-luck would have it, she dropped 
the box. The sudden jar must have liberated the secret spring ; for the bottom flew 
open, much to Juno’s astonishment. She pounced upon the box, as a hawk swoops 
down upon its quarry; then she gazed at the Watteau shepherdess it contained with 
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astonishment, indignation, and jealous 
rage. As she stood by the side of the 
inlaid marble table, she clung to it for 
support with her right hand, while her 
left was pressed upon her chest, for she 
found that her heart was palpitating with 
such violence that she feared she might 
die—die of the sudden dreadful horror 
that had burst upon her, and spoiled 
the day-dream of her life. Her lips lost 
their colour as she sank back, _half- 
swooning, into her chair. 

Here was a lady, a proud and 
wealthy lady, who had staked her all, 
and lost it; who had given herself to a 
man, a man whom she knew to be a 
spendthrift and a ‘rake, dazzled by the 
charms of a gay uniform and a handsome 
person. For Jack Hayes’ sake she had 
quarrelled with her numerous wealthy 
relatives, and had disgusted her ex- 
perienced trustees by insisting on her 
prerogative of doing without settlements, 
and so flinging her great fortune and her 
vast estates at the feet of the worthless 
man she idolised. Not for one instant 
did a shadow of doubt cross her mind. 
There were the proofs, the fatal proofs, of 
what she naturally considered the mutual 
affection of a guilty pair. She couldn’t 
even hope for one little corner in her 
recreant husband’s heart. No: Phyllis 
was his only joy; that fact would remain 
engraved upon her heart as plainly as it 
was written beneath the lock of wavy golden hair. Of course they were guilty. 
Could the indignant and outraged woman doubt it for a single instant? The 
girl she had cherished and favoured, nay, that she had actually loved, as far as 
was in her cold nature to love any one beneath her in position and of her own 
sex, the little serpent that she had cherished in her bosom, had turned and stung 
her. And then a thousand-and one separate incidents arose in her memory, 
and seemed to make assurance doubly sure. How often had she sat at her spinet 
and accompanied the handsome Captain, while he had rolled out in his rich tenor voice 
his favourite song of “ Phyllis is my only Joy”! And as she thought of all this, her 
very blood boiled, as she remembered that each repetition of the cruel words had 
been but a base and premeditated insult to herself. 

And then she thought how different things might have been, had she but listened 
to the vows of her neighbour, her relative, and her equal, the wealthy Squire I ambarde. 
And then she recollected his last words to her when she had dismissed him with 
cruel scorn, and had told him with a smile that he could never be aught to her 
but her very good neighbour. 





“She sank half swooning into her chair.” 
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‘* Bid Phyllis to attend me. ” 
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“T shall ever be more to you than 
that, Cousin Julia,” he had said. “I 
am your true knight till death. Marry 
whom you will, Julia Walton. I shall 
wait for you patiently, perhaps hope- 
lessly, until I die. And should you 
ever have need of a friend, Julia, you 
can count upon me through life; aye, 
and beyond it, Julia, for my dearest 
pleasure would be to die for you.” 

She had laughed a little laugh, 
but she knew that the words were no 
idle boast, no mere forlorn braggadocio 
of a disappointed lover. She thought 
for a few moments, and then she sat 
down before the silver standish, and 
wrote a short letter, which she carefully 
sealed. She addressed it to Squire 
Lambarde, and, touching a handbell, 
ordered its instant despatch. The letter 
was short and to the point. 


“Come to me, Harry Lambarde. My 
evil hour has arrived. You alone can 
help me, and you can name your own 
recompense, dear kinsman. 

“In her urgent need, your cousin, 
who blushes to sign herself 
“JULIA WALTON HAYES.” 


She placed. the snuff-box in her 
pocket, and went slowly and thought- 
fully into the Italian garden. 

“Bid Phyllis to attend me,” she 
said to one of the gardeners, who was 
clipping a yew hedge; and a few 
moments afterwards, pretty Phyllis 
tripped across the lawn, bright and 
cheerful as a summer sunbeam. As 
she joined her mistress, the girl noticed 
that Mrs. Walton Hayes seemed to be 
weighed down by a load of care. 

“T would speak with you, Phyllis,” 
she said solemnly to the girl, but she 
never looked at her; “perhaps for the 
last time.” 

“Have I offended you, madam?” 
anxiously asked the poor child. ‘“ Be- 
lieve me, if I have done so it has been 
unknowingly.” 

But Mrs. Walton Hayes answered 
never a word. 
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They reached the great square fish-stew surrounded by the four straight rows of 
poplars, which shaded it upon all sides. The leaves, as they trembled in the summer 
breeze, gave forth that strange sound which resembles falling rain ; and, but for that 
sound, the sad silence was unbroken, till, standing at the brink of the great square 
pond, the mistress of The Moat suddenly seized the shrinking girl by the wrist, and 
said in a hoarse whisper, — 

‘So, Mistress Phyllis, I find you are my husband’s only joy; and you guerdon- 
his vile love with wanton gifts of locks of hair. Down on your knees, minion, and 
confess at once.” 

“Oh, madam!” said the girl; and the blue eyes turned in piteous fear to her 
relentless mistress’s face. “‘ Believe me, madam, it is false. I never gave the Captain 
any love-token, or any encouragement. “lis true he tried once to kiss me, but I 
threatened to complain to you, and since then he has ceased to persecute me altogether. 
Believe me, madam, I never sought his love.” 

Whether the rotten bank gave way, or whether the outraged wife actually flung 
the poor child into the dark and tranquil water, I cannot tell. But this I know: 
Julia Walton made no effort to save her, even when she saw the pale, agonised face 
disappear for the third time ; and she gazed on it with staring, tearless eyes. 

Then she walked back calmly to the house. She entered her boudoir through 
the big window. She sat down to her spinet, and slowly and mechanically she played 
over and over again the fatal tune, “ Phyllis is my only joy.” I firmly believe that 
she was mad even then. It is but charitable to suppose so; for, if not mad, she 
was a cruel murderess—a cruel, revengeful murderess—as the rest of the wretched 
history will show. There she sat and awaited her cousin’s coming; she sat and 
brooded over her wrongs ; but not one single thought of sorrow or remorse did she 
bestow on poor dead Phyllis; for she looked upon her but as a criminal who has 
suffered the last penalty of the law, and the girl, though unforgiven, was forgotten. 

Mrs. Walton Hayes did not have long to wait. Her cousin, covered with dust, 
hurriedly entered the room ; he had evidently ridden over in hot haste. He gazed 
at her in silence and astonishment, for she was hardly recognisable. The once classic, 
goddess-like face was distorted by envy, hatred, malice, and wickedness, till, with its 
bloodless. lips and dilated eyes, it more resembled the mask of the Gorgon than 
that of the Queen of Heaven. 

“ Good heavens, Julia!” he exclaimed ; “ what is the matter ? ” 

“Do not ask me, Harry,” she replied, “for I cannot tell you for very shame. 
The man whom I must still call my husband till you revenge me, and rid me of his 
presence, has wronged me, Harry—wronged me, the woman who loved and trusted 
him, the woman who, I blush to confess, once worshipped the very ground he trod 
upon. Harry Lambarde, you'll rid me of him, will you not? And then there is 
nothing that you can ask that I shall refuse you.” 

She said the words without a blush, and she stared at him with cold, cruel eyes 
as she calmly suggested the murder of her husband. 

“Stap me, Julia, but I can’t assassinate the man,” said young Harry Lambarde, 
as he flicked the dust from his coat with his laced handkerchief. 

“Are you my kinsman, Harry, and will you stand by and calmly see me 
wronged ?” 

“But you’ve no proofs, Julia. Pooh, you’re jealous. Heiresses who marry 
dashing young cavalry officers must expect an occasional heartache. I know that 
handsome Jack has a roving eye ; but he’s woundily afraid of you, Cousin Julia.” 
“Jealous! I jealous? I hate him”—and the words hissed from between her 
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teeth—“as I hate some loathsome reptile! You ask me for proofs, cousin. You 
shall have the proofs, the damning proofs.” 

She drew the snuff-box from the pocket of her gown, she touched the secret spring, 
and held out the box to the young man, with averted eyes. 

The young fellow took it, and gazed at it with curiosity, mingled with admiration ; 
for young Harry Lambarde admired and patronised art, and was a member of the 

. Dilettanti Club. 

“Your husband has a curious taste in snuff-boxes, cousin,” said he, as he gazed 
at the miniature with the eye of a connoisseur. “A little flattered,” he said, ‘“ but 
very like.” 

“ Read the inscription, Harry. ‘There is a lock of her hair, too, to make assurance 
doubly sure.” And here she laughed a hollow, bitter laugh. “ Phyllis is his ody 
joy, you see; he didn’t keep even one little corner in his heart for the woman who 
raised the ignoble coward to rank and fortune, and gave him all she had to give.” 
She buried her face in her hands, and sobbed like a child. ‘“ Harry Lambarde,” she 
continued, “rid me of this man, of the man who insults us both by his very existence.” 

“T can’t murder your husband, Julia,” he replied. 

‘No, Harry, you cannot murder him, but you can 47/7 him—you can kill him 
in a fair fight. ‘The man has a dog’s courage, Harry ; he is no coward.” 

And then Harry Lambarde looked at his old love, and he steeled his soul. 

It was not for nothing that Harry 
Lambarde, good Catholic and Jacobite 
that he was, had been brought up at the 
celebrated college at St. Omer. The 
fathers had hammered the classics into 
his honest Kentish skull, and, besides, 
they had taught him other accomplish- 
ments, even more useful in those wicked 
fighting days. Among these was that 
deadly secret pass, the fatal dotte de Jésutte. 
Harry Lambarde knew perfectly that, 
strong man and clever swordsman as he 
was, handsome Jack Hayes, should their 
swords once cross in anger, would be 
but as a child in his hands. 

A heavy footfall sounded in the corri- 
dor, and the cheerful whistle of Colonel 
Walton Hayes himself was heard giving a 
florid rendering of his favourite air: 

** Phyllis is my only joy. 

Faithless as the winds and seas, 
Sometimes forward, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please.” 

“You hear, cousin, I will never see 
him again alive,” said the furious woman, 
with intention. She suddenly impressed 
one burning kiss upon the cheek of 
the astonished man, and rushed from the 
room, by the bow window, into the 
“* «80, Sir Jacobite, what make you here ?’’ Italian garden, 
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At that moment Colonel Jack Hayes, in 
all the bravery of his Yeomanry uniform, 
entered. Whether he caught a glimpse of 
his wife’s disappearing skirt, I cannot say ; 
but the smile of his big, good-humoured 
face was changed to a fierce frown of 
anger as he recognised his wife’s cousin. 

“So, Sir Jacobite,” he said, “what make 
you here? I want no Popish plotters in 
my house.” 

“T am here, Colonel, by my cousin’s 
invitation, and I come to her house openly, 
as her protector.” 

“A cool young gentleman, by the Lord. 
You crow loudly, young sir. So you are 
come here to protect my wife? It strikes 
me you mean to quarrel, Cousin Lambarde. 
Methinks, a blood-letting is what you need.” 

“T don’t wear a scarlet coat, Colonel, 
but, like you, I wear a sword ; and it hasn’t 
a habit of sticking in its scabbard either, let 
me tell you!” cried the younger man. 

“Oho! I see it now. You've come 
to provoke me. Again I say, what devil’s 
business are you plotting in my house ?” 

“We needn’t brawl here, Colonel 
Hayes. A lady’s room is hardly the place 
for us to settle our differences in. The open 
air, methinks, is far more suitable.” 

“The officers of Hill’s Horse, Mr. Lam- 
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“They disembarrassed themselves of their coats.” 


barde, never refuse an invitation so politely conveyed. I’m with you, man. 
settle our differences outside. Though stap my vitals if I know what it all means.” 
The two men walked quietly and silently, side by side, down the broad path 
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bordered by its trimmed yew hedges, and reached the glossy lawn which bounded 
the old square fishpond. With calm deliberation they disembarrassed themselves 
of their coats and vests, and then, without more ado, they flew at each other, and 
thrust, cut, feint, and parry, were rapidly interchanged. 

Hidden from them by a laurel hedge crouched the mistress of The Moat, who, 
with beating heart and flashing eyes, watched the struggle—a struggle which was 
very like the fight in “The Lady of the Lake.” Handsome Jack Hayes maintained 
the offensive, but his opponent’s blade played around him, and his furious thrusts 
were perfectly harmless, though delivered with military precision and great goodwill. 
He paused for breath an instant, and then renewed his furious onslaught with 
redoubled vigour. But it was not Sergeant Chopper that he had to contend with 
now. As he ineffectually delivered one of his mighty thrusts, his wife’s cousin 
suddenly gripped him by the wrist, and passed his rapier through his chest. He 
flung his left arm high in air, gave one groan, tottered, and fell backwards at 
full length. 

And then from the laurel hedge came an eldritch scream that Harry Lambarde 
never forgot to his dying day. Mrs. Walton Hayes rushed from her hiding-place 
to the assistance of the dying man. 

* Jack,” she cried, “say you forgive me. It is I who have done this.” 

But the red blood was welling from her husband’s mouth, and choked his 
utterance. Still he strove to speak, as the life ebbed quickly from him; but he 
seemed to be totally unaware of his wife’s presence. He extended his dying hand 
to his adversary. 

Who would refuse the hand of a dying man? What could he do but take it? 

The moribund made a final effort to speak. 

“Tt wag a shrewd thrust, cousin,” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

And so he died. 

Young Squire Lambarde attempted to address his cousin. But she only moaned 
and gibbered at him in her frantic grief, as she sat upon the trodden turf, her dead 
husband’s head upon her lap, stroking his silky hair. 

Her mind had gone for ever. 

Harry Lambarde fled. He died a Trappist Monk, after twenty years of silence 
and solitude, and he was buried in the grave his own hands had dug, as is the 
gruesome custom of the order. 

Julia Walton Hayes lived to be an old woman, but she never regained her right 
mind. Six months after the fatal duel that she had instigated, she gave birth to a 
son ; that son’s grandson was the last of his race, and it was at the great sale of his 
effects that I saw at Messrs. Christie’s the enamelled snuff-box, whose dismal history 
I have attempted to narrate. 


C. J. Wits. 
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The Hall, Penshurst. 
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PENSHURST AND ITS MEMORIES. 


ENSHURST! How many ancient memories are called forth by the name! 
What visions are conjured up, what fascinating dreams of brave men and 
fair women, of noble dames and mailclad warriors, of courtiers, poets, 

statesmen, heroes! 

As we gaze up at the old grey walls, or wander in the yew-hedged gardens, we 
can almost fancy we see them passing before us in a long and brilliant pageant. 
If only those walls could speak and tell us something of the lives they have 
witnessed, of the generations past and gone—of how they lived and laughed, 
worked -and played, loved and wept! The secrets of that great past hold for us a 
strange fascination. But the walls only look down gravely upon us, just as they did 
well-nigh five centuries ago; and so we turn from them and their silence to hunt 
for such information as we can find in the comparatively few records which are 
left to us. 

A considerable portion of Penshurst, as it now stands, was built towards the end 
of the fourteenth century by Sir John de Poulteney. He had: married the heiress 
of the De Penchesters, who for two hundred years had occupied a fortified house 
on this site. In 1341 he received from the Crown permission to “ crenellate ”—i.e., 
embattle ; and thus we have in Penshurst “a nearly perfect example of the house of 
a wealthy gentleman in the time of Edward III.” ‘The chief feature of the house 
is the great hall, sixty-four feet in height, which remains unaltered to this day. The 
hearth in the centre is piled with huge logs for burning. On either side run the long 
tables, and the “high table” stands on a dais at the upper end. Facing this is the 
minstrels’ gallery, supported by a smoke-blackened oaken screen, a portion of which 
is as old as the hall itself. 

The hall is so little changed that we are enabled, as we pass through it and 
wend our way up the stone staircase to the “ solar” or principal chamber (now called 
the ball-room), to realise almost exactly what life must have been like in those far-off 
days. - Many were the festivities held there, and frequent visitors came and went. 
It has often been conjectured that among these were Edward the Black Prince and 
his wife Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent. 
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Queen Elizabeth's Room. 


Sir John Poulteney dying without male heirs, Penshurst passed to Sir John 
Devereux, Constable of Dover and Warden of the Cinque Ports, who began adding 
a long wing to the house in the time of Richard II. (afterwards finished by the 
Duke of Buckingham). After changing hands frequently, and being successively 
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owned by John, Duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his successors, 
Penshurst reverted to the 
Crown in the reign of 
Henry VIII. on the at- 
tainder of Edward, Duke 
of Buckingham. It came 
into the possession of the 
present owner’s family in 
1552, when Edward VI. 
bestowed “the manor, 
park, and palace” (now 
shortened into “ place”) of 
Penshurst, “with the adjoin- 
ing lands, meadows and 
pastures, woods and trees, 
on his well-beloved knight 
Sir William Sidney, in 
reward of services done to 
him in his father’s _life- 
time.” The services of 
which he speaks were 
rendered to Edward VI. 
from babyhood by the 
whole family. Sir William 
himself had been appointed 
by Henry VIII. to be 
chamberlain and tutor to 
his young son ; Lady Sir Philip Sidney. After Zucchero. 

Sidney was his governess, 

and a sister his nurse, while their son Henry was his constant companion and 
valued friend. When, on July 7th, 1553, the young king’s short life was ended 
at Greenwich, he died in Henry Sidney’s arms. 

Sir Henry’s wife was Lady Mary Dudley, eldest daughter of John, Earl of Warwick 
and Viscount Lisle, afterwards Duke of Northumberland. Later on, at the death of 
her brother Robert, Earl of Leicester (Queen Elizabeth’s favourite), Lady Mary 
became the only representative of the Dudleys, and in her were united the houses 
of Berkeley, Beauchamp, De l’Isle, Grey and Talbot. It was she who brought the 
bear and ragged staff into the family arms, and through her came the patronage of 
Lord Leicester’s Hospital at Warwick. 

On his father’s death Sir Henry became owner of Penshurst, and retired there 
with his young wife, thus escaping, fortunately for his own head, all suspicion of 
conspiracy in her father-in-law’s plot for placing Lady Jane Grey on the throne. 
Many of Lady Mary’s relations had to pay the penalty on Tower Hill, and her 
second brother, John, Earl of Warwick, after being released from the Tower, returned 
to his ‘sister's home at Penshurst, only to die there in a few weeks. 

It was during this sad and anxious time that a son was born to them at Penshurst, 
and christened Philip, after Queen Mary’s consort. Philip Sidney was to become 
celebrated through all ages as the type of a perfect knight and gentleman. Penshurst 
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Lady Dorothy Sidney (‘Sacharissa” After Vandyke). 


was his cradle, and it was here that he spent his early childhood, roaming the woods 
and pleasant glades in company with his little sister Mary. There can be no doubt 
that it was the fair scenery of his Kentish home which impressed his poetical mind 
and inspired him later on to write the “ Arcadia.” 

In 1558 Sir Henry was appointed by Queen Elizabeth to be Lord President of the 
Marches in Wales, and later to be Deputy of Ireland. But though he laboured long 
and faithfully in her service, he was ill rewarded and badly paid. The saying “Out 
of sight, out of mind” seéms to have been peculiarly applicable to this fickle 
sovereign, who was apt to forget those at a distance giving their best years to her 
service, and listened too readily to evil tongues. In 1574 his appointment of Deputy 
was taken from him. By this time he was broken in health and fortune; and Lady 
Mary had never recovered her strength after an attack of small-pox, caught while 
nursing the Queen through this deadly disease. By way of compensation for her 
treatment, Elizabeth offered them a peerage, which, however, they were too poor to 
accept, as we find from a letter written by Lady Mary Sidney at this time, entreating 
that “such a calamity might be averted from them in their ruinated state!” 

During this period of darkness and difficulty their son Philip must have been a 
great comfort to them. He had just returned from travelling abroad, and on his 
appearing at Court he was beloved by all who came in contact with him, and grew 
in high favour with the Queen, who subsequently spoke of him as “the brightest 
jewel of her crown.” But no better testimony can be found as to his goodness in 
private and domestic life than that contained in a letter from Sir Henry Sidney to his 
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second son “ Robin.” 
“Tmitate his virtues, 
studies, exercises and 
actions. He is the rare 
ornament of this age... . 
He hath the most rare 
virtues that ever I found 
in any man.” 

The history of the 
hero of Zutphen has often 
been written, and is too 
well known to need more 
than a passing glance. It 
is a curious fact that 
early in life he _ held 
Church preferment, for 
among the papers at 
Penshurst we find the 
following documents :— 

(1564) 6 Eliz..May 7. 
Original Institution by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, under 
his seal, of Philip Sydney, 
Scholar, to the church of 
Whyteford.” 

(1564) June 4. Copy 
of Indenture between 
Thomas, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and Philip Sydney, 
clerk, son of Sir Henrie 
Sydney, Kt., and William 
Mostyn, of Mostyn (as 
surety).” 

bk 38 Philip was then ten 

Old Clock in Dining-Room. " years old. At the age of 

eighteen he was sent to 

Paris in the train of the English Ambassador, where he was made a Baron of France by 
Charles IX. Thence he passed on to Frankfort, where he made, the acquaintance of 
Hubert Languet, with whom he formed the lifelong friendship which greatly influenced 
his subsequent career. From there he went to Vienna and to Venice, returning to 
England in 1575, after three years of foreign travel. It was while on a visit, with 
the Queen, to Lord Essex at Chartley Castle that Philip first saw and loved the 
beautiful Penelope Devereux, and it is to his romantic passion for her that we owe 
the sonnets of “ Astrophel and Stella.” On her marriage with another and a richer 
suitor, Sidney retired to Wilton, the home of his sister Mary, Countess of Pembroke ; 
there he wrote the “ Arcadia,” and, together with his sister, translated the Psalms 
into English rhyme. In 1583 he was knighted by the Queen, and in the same year 
married Frances, daughter of his father’s old friend Sir Francis Walsingham, by 
whom he left an only child, Elizabeth, afterwards Countess of Rutland. At his 
death, at the battle of Zutphen, in 1586, Penshurst (which he had inherited a few 
months before) passed to his brother Robert—the “Robin” of his early letters— 
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Old Spinet. 


created Viscount Lisle, Baron Sidney of Penshurst, and (in 1618) Earl of Leicester. 
Robert married a Welsh heiress—Barbara Gamage—whose portrait, surrounded by 
six of her children in the quaint dress of the period, is at Penshurst. One of her 
sons was made a Knight of the Bath by Charles, Prince of Wales, and was afterwards 
the second Earl of Leicester. Clarendon tells us that “he was a man of great 
parts, very conversant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics.” In 1632 
he went as Ambassador to Denmark, and four years later filled the same high 
office at the Court of France. He married Lady Dorothy Percy, daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, the lady whose excellent housewifery Ben Jonson praises 
during an unexpected visit which James I. paid to Penshurst while hunting in the 
neighbourhood. Their eldest daughter, Dorothy, so celebrated for her beauty 
and goodness, was born at Sion House in 1617. ‘This fair lady is perhaps better 
known as the “Sacharissa” of Waller’s verse. To her he addressed many of his 
VoL. VIII.—No. 34. 14 
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The Ball Room. 


finest poems, one of the best examples of which we quote; it is entitled “The 
Banished Self.” 
‘**It-is not that I love you less 
Than when before your feet I lay ; 
But to prevent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love, I keep away. 
** In vain, alas, for everything 
Which I have known belong to you 
Your form does to my fancy bring 
And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 


** But vow’d I have, and never must 
Your banisht servant trouble you ; 
For if I break, you may mistrust 

The vow I made to love you too.” 


The best-known of all these poems is the exquisite and oft-sung “Go, lovely Rose.” 
But the poet’s plaintive verse had no effect upon the hard heart of my Lady Dorothy, 
who was wooed by many suitors in vain. However, she was won at length by Henry, 
Lord Spencer, afterwards Earl of Sunderland. ‘There is a charming portrait of her 
at Penshurst, painted probably before her marriage, which took place at Penshurst 
in 1639. ‘There still exists a very witty letter, written by Dorothy’s old admirer, 
Waller, on the occasion of her marriage, to her sister, Lady Lucy Sidney. 

Lady Sunderland’s happy married life lasted but four years, for in 1643 
Sunderland fell at the battle of Newbury, and the same day perished two spirits 
as brave as himself—Carnarvon and Falkland. The young widow left to mourn 
his loss was well nigh broken-hearted, as we can tell from the tender letters of 
consolation written to her by her father at this sad time. 

She retired with her three children to Althorp, and after nine years of widow- 
hood contracted a second alliance with Sir Robert Smythe, of Boundes Park, in the 
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The Vestibule. 


neighbourhood of Penshurst, whom she survived several years. She lived on to 
charm all who approached her by her cleverness and brilliant wit, but more than 
all by her kindly and ever-ready sympathy. Lady Sunderland died at the age of 


sixty-seven, and lies buried at Brington, in Northamptonshire, the burial-place of 
the Spencers. 


There are two pictures at Penshurst which attract special attention—-one of a 
sweet-faced girl leading a spaniel, the other of a handsome lad in armour: they 
are Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, children of Charles I., who 
were entrusted to Lord Leicester by order of the Parliament. It is interesting to 
know that they remained at Penshurst for more than a year, and were only removed 
to Carisbrook Castle because it was thought they were treated with too much respect 
and attention. 

Of Dorothy’s second brother Algernon, the patriot, there are four portraits. In 
one, by Dobson, we see him a grave-looking boy, painted with his brothers, Philip, 
Lord Lisle, and Robert. Another shows him later on in life, and was painted for 
his father while in exile at Brussels. In it he is resting his arm on a volume, 
on which we can trace the word “ Libertas,” while in the background is a view of 
Tower Hill, put in after his execution. Early in life he joined the Parliamentary 
forces, and was wounded at the battle of Marston Moor. But he opposed the policy 
of Cromwell, and fought only for “liberty.” At the Restoration, after the execution 
on Tower Hill of his friend and comrade Sir Harry Vane, he renounced the joys of 
home and country, and became a wanderer on the face of the earth. How much 
he loved that home, and how he yearned for it when in exile, we know from his 
letters to Lady Sunderland, in one of which he “longs only for a few months’ quiet 
at Penshurst.” But at the same time he preferred to stand firmly by the principles 
which guided his life, and from which he never for one moment swerved, It 
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The Corridor. 


will be probably always a matter of opinion whether Algernon Sidney was merely 
obstinate in error or consistently honourable in precept, but there can be no doubt 
as to his wonderful courage, resolution and high principle. 

A man with his opinions, and possessing the full courage of them, was considered 
in those days far too dangerous a subject, and so he suffered seventeen weary years 
of banishment from all. he held most dear It was only on the serious illness of 
his father in 1667 that an assurance of safety was granted him through his nephew, 
Lord Sunderland ; and he returned home to Penshurst just in time to bid the old 
Earl a last farewell. 

For some time he remained in the seclusion of his boyhood’s home; but a life 
of inaction was not for him, and he was persuaded by his old friend Penn to stand 
for Parliament. He stood first for Guildford and afterwards for the Rape of Bramber, 
but in both cases means were taken to prevent his election. ‘This so much disgusted 
Sidney and Penn that, giving up all hope of furthering the good of their own 
country, they turned their thoughts to the New World across the sea, and began 
to make plans for what could be done there. So the two friends set about drawing 
up a system of administration at Worminghurst, Penn’s place in Sussex. This was 
revised by Sidney at Penshurst. Thus we see that Pennsylvania owes something to 
Penshurst! In 1652, when Penn set sail in the Wedcome, he and Algernon parted 
never to meet again. 

The following year a conspiracy to murder the King, called the Rye House Plot, 
was discovered, and Algernon Sidney was arrested. He was given no opportunity 
to defend himself during his trial by Judge Jefferies, and was thrown into prison, 
where he languished for many months. Ona cold December morning in 1683 
this great man’s life was brought to an end on Tower Hill. 

“Are you ready, sir?” cried the headsman. “ Will you rise again?” 
“ Not till the general resurrection. Strike on,” was the reply. 
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Sword of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 


Another brother of Lady Dorothy’s, of whom there are several portraits, is Henry 
Sidney, the youngest. His good looks and charming manners were such that De 
Grammont tells us he went by the name of & deau Sidney. He was many 
years younger than his brothers and sisters, being born the same year as Lady 
Sunderland’s own eldest son. He was vain and pleasure-loving. His sister Dorothy, 
however, was warmly attached to him, and indeed he seems to have been a favourite 
with almost every one. Though he was once banished from Court for his intrigue 
with the Duchess of York, he again found favour with Charles II., who made him 
minister in Holland ; and William III. afterwards created him Earl of Romney. We 
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“Diana's Bath.” 


find him at King James II.’s coronation in attendance on the King as Master of 
the Robes. The crown being somewhat too large for him, Mr. Sidney put forth 


his hand to support it, pleasantly remarking to the King, as he did so, “ This is 
not the first time,our family have supported the crown!” It is recorded that Henry, 
Earl of Romney, died of small-pox at his house in St. James’ Square, now called 
York House. He died unmarried, and left his large fortune to his great-nephew , 
John, who in his turn became the sixth Earl of Leicester and a man of some note 
in his day. He was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and was created a Knight 
of the Bath in 1725. He was succeeded by his brother Jocelin, seventh and last 
of the Sidneys, Earls of Leicester, who died in 1742, leaving no son to succeed 
him. Penshurst passed to the daughter of his elder brother, in the hands of whose 
descendants it still remains. 

In addition to the pcrtraits already mentioned there are many more of interest, 
and whichever way we turn we meet the gaze of departed Sidneys. First comes 
Sir William, who commanded the right wing of the army at Flodden Field, and to 
whom Penshurst was granted by Edward VI. Next we see Sir Henry and his wife, 
Lady Mary Dudley. Sir Philip appears as a boy of fourteen with his brother 
Robert, afterwards Earl of Leicester. These are in Queen Elizabeth’s room, which 
is full of interesting relics of that period. We have here the card-table said to 
have been worked with her own hands, and the tapestry on the walls placed 
there by Sir Henry Sidney on the occasion of one of her visits to Penshurst. In 
this room also stands an ebony cabinet of seventeenth-century work, ornamented 
with oil paintings by eminent Dutch masters, and two Jandscapes by Berghem—a 
present from James I. to the second Lord Leicester—and a beautiful set of carved 
ivory and ebony furniture of the same date. 

Leading from Queen Elizabeth’s room is the tapestry room, where hang the 
crystal chandeliers given by Elizabeth to her favourite Leicester ; also some fifteenth- 
century tapestry, a curious specimen of Spanish work. Here, too, are a carved 
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Sundial in Garden. 


ebony cabinet with silver mounts, supposed to have belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and a fine equestrian portrait of Charles I. by old Stone. We next pass into the 
china closet, containing a collection of oriental china. 

In the picture gallery beyond is a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, by Zuchero, in 
all the glory of lace and ruffles, and holding a jewelled fan—a recent bequest from 
Lady Strangford. Then there are pictures of Sir Philip, of his sister Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, and of Languet, his friend and tutor ; and here are preserved 
a pair of jack boots, once the property of Algernon Sidney. Turning back, we 
come through the ball-room, where hang the, portraits of many generations of 
Sidneys. In this room is a bushel measure of the time of Queen Elizabeth, bearing 
the date 1601, and a table of Henry VIII.’s time. 

Below, in the entrance corridor, are the remains of a valuable collection of 
armour, consisting of several complete suits of different periods. Besides these 
there are some muskets, dated 1591, probably the first made and used in England, 
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Among other curiosities are a tilting helmet belonging to Sir William Sidney, 
bearing the original crest of the porcupine, and a two handed sword belonging to 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, which is mentioned in the inventory of his 
“wardroppe stuffe, hanginges and other furniture,” made, in 1583, at Kenilworth, 
and carefully preserved at Penshurst. 

In this part of the house are a number of pictures by old Dutch and _ Italian 
masters; and in a frame in the drawing-room is a collection of locks of hair 
belonging to Sir Philip and Algernon Sidney and other members of the family. 
There, too, we see an inlaid writing-table, which is said to have once been the 
property of the peerless Sacharissa herself. 

Out of doors we are again reminded of this fair lady as we walk in the park 
under an avenue of noble limes still called “Sacharissa’s walk.” She herself must 
often have passed by the Sidney oak, planted to commemorate the birth of her 
famous kinsman, and celebrated in Ben Jonson’s verse as 


‘* That taller tree, which of a nut was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met.” 


The gardens, with their well-trimmed yew hedges and grass-grown walks, are 
entirely in keeping with the character of the house. And when the apple trees are 
in bloom, and the limes bursting into leaf, there is no fairer spot in all the Kentish 
land than this ancient home of the Sidneys. 


FRANCES DE LISLE AND DUDLEY. 





/n the Gardens. 


































®* THE MADNESS OF 
>  SHERE BAHADUR. 


HE mahout’s small son, engaged, 
7? ~=with an equally small friend, in the 
pleasant occupation of stringing 
into garlands the thick yellow- 
and-white champac blossoms that 
strewed the ground, under the 
broad-leafed tree near the lentena 
; hedge, was startled by an angry 

, se ane > trumpet, and looked in the direc- 
. tion of Shere Bahadur. 

“ He is must,” said one to the 
other, in an awe-struck whisper; and then, a sudden terror seizing them, they 
pounded like little brown apes silently and swiftly into a gap in the hedge, and vanished. 

There were ten thousand evil desires hissing in Shere Bahadur’s heart, as he 
swayed to and fro under the huge peepul tree to which he was chained. Indignity 
upon indignity had been heaped upon him. It was a mere accident that Aladin, 
the mahout who had attended him for twenty years, was dead. How on earth 
was Shere Bahadur to know that his skull was so thin? He had merely tapped it 
with his trunk in a moment of petulance, and the head of Aladin had crackled in 
like the shell of an egg. Shere Bahadur was reduced to the ranks. For weeks 
he had to carry the fodder supply of the Maharaj’s stables, like an ordinary beast of 
burden ; and a low-caste slave, a fool to boot, had been put to attend on him. It 
was not to be borne. Shere Bahadur clanked his chains angrily, and, ever and 
anon, flung wisps of straw, twigs and dust on his broad back and mottled forehead. 
He, a Kemeriah of Kemeriahs, to be treated thus! He was no longer the stately 
beast that bore the yellow-and-silver howdah of the Maharaj Adhiraj in solemn 
procession—who put aside, with a gentle sweep of his trunk, the children who 
crowded the narrow streets of Kalesar. No; it was different now. He was a felon 
and an outcast, bound like a thief. Something had given way in his brain, and 
Shere Bahadur was mad. The flies hovered on the sore part over his left ear, where 
the long peak of the driving-iron had burrowed in, and, with a trumpet of rage, the 
elephant blew a cloud of dust into the air, and strained himself backwards. 
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Click! Click! The cast-iron links of the big chain that bound him snapped, 
and Shere Bahadur was free. He cautiously moved his pillar-like legs backwards and 
forwards to satisfy himself of the fact, and then, with the broad fans of his ears 
spread out, stood for a moment still as a stone. High up amongst the leaves the green 
pigeons whistled softly to each other, and a grey squirrel was engaged in hot dispute 
with a blue jay over treasure trove, found in a hollow of one of the long branches 
that, python-like, twined and twisted overhead. Far away, tier upon tier of purple 
hills rose, and beyond them a white line of snow-capped peaks stood out against the 
sapphire of the sky. Hathni Khund was there, the deep pool of Jumna, where, thirty 
years before, Shere Bahadur had splashed and swum. It was there that he fought 
and defeated the hoary tusker of the herd—the one tusked giant who had bullied 
and tyrannised over his tribe for time beyond Shere Bahadur’s memory. 

Perhaps a thought of that big fight stirred him ; perhaps the breeze brought him 
the sweet scent of the young grass in the glens. At any rate, with a quick, impatient 
flap of his ears, Shere Bahadur turned and faced the hills, As he did so his 
twinkling red eyes caught sight of the Kalesar state troops, on their parade ground, 
barely a quarter of a mile from where he stood. The fat little Maharaj was there, 
standing near the saluting point. Close to him was the Vizier, with the court ; and 
last, but not least, a knowing little fox-terrier dug up the earth with his fore paws, 
scattering it about, regardless of the august presence. 

The Maharaj was proud of his troops. He had raised them himself, in an 
outburst of loyalty, the day after a birthday gazette, in which His Highness Sri 
Ranabir Pertab Sing, Maharaj Adhiraj of Kalesar, had been admitted a companion 
of an exalted order. The Star of India glittered on the podgy little prince. He 
was dreaming of a glorious day when he—he himself—would lead the victorious 
levy through the Khyber, first in the field against the Russ, when a murmur that 
swelled to a cry of fear rose from the ranks, and the troops melted away before 
their king. Rifles and accoutrements were flung aside, there was a wild stampede, 
and the gorgeously attired colonel, putting spurs to his horse, mingled up with the 
dust and was lost to view. The Maharaj stormed in his native tongue, and then 
burst into English oaths. He had a very pretty vocabulary, for had he not been 
brought up under the tender care of the Sirkar? He turned in his fury towards 
the Vizier ; but was only in time to see the snowy robes of that high functionary 
disappearing into a culvert, and the confused mob of his court running helter-skelter 
across the sward. But yet another object caught the prince’s eye, and chilled him 
with horror: it was the vast bulk of Shere Bahadur moving rapidly and noiselessly 
towards him. Sri Ranabir was a Rajpoot of the bluest blood, and his heart was big ; 
but this awful sight, this swift silent advance of hideous death, paralysed him with 
fear. Already the long shadow of the elephant had moved near his feet, already 
he seemed impaled on those cruel white tusks, when there was a snapping bark, 
and the fox-terrier flew at Shere Bahadur and danced round him in a tempest of 
rage. The elephant turned, and made a savage dash at the dog, who skipped nimbly 
between his legs, and renewed the assault in the rear. But this moment of reprieve 
roused His Highness. The prince became a man, and the Maharaj turned and fled, 
darting like a star across the soft green. Shere Bahadur saw the flash of the jewelled 
aigrette, the sheen of the order; and, giving up the dog, curled his trunk and 
started in pursuit. It was a desperate race. The Maharaj was out of training ; but 
the time he made was wonderful, and the diamond buckles on his shoes formed a 
streak of light as he fled. But, fast as he ran, the race would have ended in a few 
seconds if it had not been for Bully, the little white fox-terrier. Bully thoroughly 
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“The snowy robes of that high yunctionary disappeared into a culvert.” 
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grasped the situation, and acted accordingly. He ran round the elephant, now 
skipped between his legs, and the next moment snapped at him behind; and Bully 
had a remarkably fine set of teeth. The Maharaj sighted a small hut, the door of 
which stood invitingly open: it was a poor hut, made of grass and sticks ; but it 
seemed a royal palace to him. 

“ Holy Gunputty !” he gasped ; “if I could——’ 

But it was no time to waste words: already the snake-like trunk of his enemy was 
stretched out to fold round him, when, with a desperate spurt, he reached the door and 
dashed in. But Shere Bahadur was not to be denied. He stood for a moment, and 
then, putting forward his forefoot, staved in the side of the frail shelter and brought 
down the house. Sri Ranabir hopped out like a rat, and it was well for him that, in 
the cloud of dust and thatch flying about, he was unobserved, for Shere Bahadur, now 
careless of Bully’s assaults and certain of his man, was diligently searching the aééris. 
But he found nothing but a brass vessel, which he savagely flung at the dog ; then 
he carefully stamped on the hut and reduced everything to chaos. In the meantime 
Sri Ranabir, unconscious that the pursuit had ceased, ran on as if he was wound 
up like a clock—ran until his foot slipped, and the Maharaj Adhiraj rolled into the 
soft bed of a nullah, and lay there with his eyes closed, utterly beaten, and careless 
whether the death he had striven so hard to avoid came or not. Then there was a 
buzzing in his ears, and everything became a blank. 


? 


+ + * * + * 

“Blessed be Vishnu! He liveth,”"—and the Vizier helped his fallen master to 
rise, aided by the heir apparent, in whose heart, however, there were thoughts far 
different from those which found expression on the lips of the Nawab Juggun Jung, 
prime minister of Kalesar. The sympathetic, if somewhat excited court, crowded 
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“ *Blessed be Vishnu He liveth.’” 


round their king; and a little in the distance was the whole population of Kalesar, 
armed with every conceivable weapon, and keeping up their courage by beating on 
tom-toms, blowing horns, and shouting until the confusion of sound was indescribable. 

“Come back to the palace, my lord. They will drive the Evil One out of him,”— 
and the Vizier waved his hand in the direction of the crowd, and pointed to where, 
in the distance, Shere Bahadur was making slowly and steadily for the hills. 

But the Maharaj Adhiraj would do no such thing. ‘“ Ryful Zao,” he roared in 
his vernacular: “Gimme my gun,” he shrieked in English. There was no refusing. 
A double-barrelled gun was thrust into his hands; he scrambled on to the back of 
the first horse he saw, and, followed by his cheering subjects and the whole court, 
dashed after the elephant. 

“Mirror of the Universe, destroy him not,” advised the Vizier, who rode at the 
prince’s bridle hand. “The beast is worth eight thousand rupees, and cannot be 
replaced ; the treasury is almost empty, and we shall want him when the Lat 
Sahib comes.” 

The Maharaj was prudent if he was brave, and the empty treasury was a strong 
argument ; besides, they were getting rather close to Shere Bahadur, and outpacing 
the faithful people. But he gave in slowly. 

“What is to be done?” he asked, taking a pull at the reins. 

“The people will drive him back,” replied the Vizier, “and we will chain him 
up securely. He is but muws¢, and in a month or so all will pass away.” 
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Shere Bahadur had 
now reached an open plain, 
where he stopped, and, 
turning round, faced his 
pursuers. 

‘Go on, brave men!” 
shouted the Vizier: “a 
thousand rupees to him 
who links the first chain on 
that Shaitan. Drive him 
back! Drive him back !” 

There is the courage 
of. numbers, and this the 
people of India possess. 
They gradually formed a 
semicircle round Shere 
Bahadur, cutting off his 
retreat to the hills, and 
attempted by shouts and the beating of tom-toms:to drive him forwards. But they 
kept at a safe distance, and the elephant remained unmoved. 

“Prick him forwards,” roared the Vizier. “ Are none of ye men? Behold! the 
Light of the Universe watches your deeds! A must elephant !—Pah! what is it but 
an animal?” 

“ By your lordship’s favour,” answered a voice, “he is not must, only angry—there 
is no stream from his eye. Nevertheless I will drive him to the lines, for I am but dust 
of the earth, and a thousand rupees will make mea king.” Then a red-turbaned man 
stepped out of the throng. It was the low-caste cooly who had been put to attend 
to the elephant on Aladin’s death. He was armed with a shortrspear,iand he crept 
up to the beast on his hands and knees, and then, rising warily, dug the weapon into 
the elephant’s haunch. Shere Bahadur rapped his trunk on the ground, gave a short, 
quick trumpet, and, swinging round, made for the man. He did this in a slow, 
deliberate manner, and actually allowed.him to gain the crowd; then’he flung up 
his head with a screech, and dashed forward. 

Crack !—crack ! went both barrels of Sri Ranabir’s rifle, and .two ‘bullets whistled 
harmlessly through the air. The panic-struck mob turned and fled, bearing the 
struggling prince in the press. The elephant was, however, too quick, and to his 
horror, Sri Ranabir saw that he had charged home. Then:Sri*Ranabir also saw 
something that he never forgot. Not a soul did the elephant. harm ; but, with a 
dogged persistence, followed the red turban. Some, bolder than the rest,' struck at him 
with their tulwars, some tried to stab him with their spears, and one or two matchlocks 
were fired at him; but to no purpose. Through the crowd he steered, straight for 
his prey, and the crowd itself gave back before him, in a sea of frightened faces. At 
last the man himself seemed to realise Shere Bahadur’s object, and it dawned like an 
inspiration on the rest. They made a road for the elephant, and he separated his 
quarry from the crowd. At last! He ran him down on a ploughed field, and stood 
over the wretch. The man lay partly on his side, looking up at his enemy, and he 
put up his hand weakly and rested it against the foreleg of the elephant, who stood 
motionless above him. So still was he that a wild thought of escape must have gone 
through the wretch’s mind, for, with the resource born of imminent peril, he gathered 
himself together inch by inch and made a rush for freedom. With an easy sweep 





“He was armed with a short spear.” 
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‘*On the driving seat was Futteh Din.” 


of his trunk Shere Bahadur brought him back into his former position, and then—the 
devil came out, and a groan went up from the crowd, for Shere Bahadur had dropped 
on his knees, and a moment after rose, and kicked something—a mangled, shapeless 
something —backwards and forwards between his feet. 

“ Let him be,” said the Vizier, laying a restraining hand on Sri Ranabir... “What 
has he killed but refuse? The Shaitan will go out of him now.” 
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When he had done the deed, Shere Bahadur moved a few yards farther, and began 
to cart clods of earth over himself. Then it was seen that a small figure, with a 
driving-hook in its little brown hand, was making directly for the elephant. 

“Come back, you little fool!” shouted Sri Ranabir. But the boy made no 
answer, and, running lightly forward, stood before Shere Bahadur. He placed 
the tinsel-covered cap he wore at the beast’s feet, and held up his hands in 
supplication. The crowd stood breathless: they could hear nothing, but the child 
was evidently speaking. They saw Shere Bahadur glare viciously at the boy, as his 
trunk drooped forward in a straight line. The lad again spoke, and the elephant 
snorted doubtfully. Then there was no mistaking the shrill treble—* Lift!” Shere 
Bahadur held out his trunk in an unwilling manner. The boy seized hold of it as 
high as he could reach, placed his bare feet on the curl, and murmured something. 
A moment after he was seated on the elephant’s neck, and lifting the driving-iron, 
waved it in the air. 

“Hai!” he screamed, as he drove it on to the right spot—the sore part over 
the left ear. “Hai! Base-born thief—back to your lines.” 

And the huge bulk of Shere Bahadur turned slowly round and shambled off to 
the peepul tree like a lamb. 

“ By the Trunk of Gunputty! I will make that lad a havildar, and the thousand 
rupees shall be his,” swore the Maharaj. 

“Pillar of the Earth!” advised the Vizier, “let this unworthy one speak. It is 
Futteh Din, the dead Aladin’s son,—give him five rupees, and /et him be mahout.” 

* * a % * * 

When I last saw Shere Bahadur he was passing solemnly under the old archway 
of the “Gate of the Hundred Winds” at Kalesar. The Maharaj Adhiraj was seated 
in the howda, with his Excellency the Nawab Juggun Jung by his side. On the 
driving seat was Futteh Din, gorgeous in cloth of gold ; and they were on their way 
to the funeral pyre of the heir apparent, who had died suddenly from a surfeit of cream. 

As they passed under the archway, a sweetmeat seller rose and bowed to the 
prince, and Shere Bahadur, stretching out his trunk, helped himself to a pound or 
so of “ Turkish delight.” 

“Such,” said the sweetmeat seller to himself ruefully, as he gazed after the 
retreating procession,—“ such are the ways of kings.” 
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Garden Front of Montague House. 


THE READING ROOM AND IRON LIBRARY OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


NE of the most interesting departments of the British 
Museum is rarely seen or even imagined by the 
general visitor to that institution. We refer to the 
wonderful library and the magnificent temple which 
the genius of Panizzi provided for “students of re- 
search” in the centre of “The Old Curiosity Shop” 
in Great Russell Street. The unrivalled collection of 
books, numbering about two millions, affords remark- 
able evidence of the nation’s intellectual advancement 
since the eighteenth century. Its history and growth 
re is full of interest, as also are the ways and means 
adopted in order to render available to readers its accumulated lore of many centuries. 
A corner room on the ground floor of old Montague House, containing one 
oak table and twenty chairs, constituted in the year 1758 the sole accommodation 
provided by the Trustees of the British Museum for the use of readers. A glass 
door opened from this corner room into a garden well stocked with trees. The 
outlook was further beautified by a distant view of rural Hampstead and Highgate. 
We smile now at the idea of twenty chairs in a small chamber sufficing for the 
frequenters of the national reading room. Yet such was the case, for the number 
of readers seldom exceeded half a dozen daily. Though few, they were certainly 
eminent /i#térateurs—Blackstone, Johnson, Disraeli’s father, David Hume, and the 
poet Gray. In consequence of complaints that this room was damp, the readers 
were allotted the room directly overhead; and here requirements were met until 
the year 1817. Mr. Winter Jones points out that the French Revolution led to a 
considerable increase in the number of readers. One-half of those admitted in 1795 





* Compare with account of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris in January number. 
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The Old Reading Room, now the Music Room. 


consisted of French refugees seeking relief from the emmuz of their exile in the 
Museum Reading Room. Amongst this fugitive band were seen the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, the Bishops of Uzes and ‘Troyes, the Count de St. Cyr, and the Abbé de 
Tressan. ‘The list of admissions discloses also the honoured names of Walter Scott, 
Sydney Smith, Charles Lamb, Henry Brougham, and Hallam ; and the signature of 
a Celestial celebrity—Yong Sam Tack. 

As time advanced, a larger number of readers necessitated the addition of two 
other rooms to the one already in use. When the present east wing or King’s Library 
was built, the readers were transferred to two of the rooms which were then provided 
for the reception of the manuscripts. These rooms, opened in 1826, were speedily 
filled, and two larger rooms had to be erected at the eastern end of the present 
north wing. Thither the readers migrated in 1838. With the forward march of 
education, the murmurings of overcrowding and foul air became very frequent. It 
was asserted that a lengthy stay in these rooms brought on the peculiar headache 
and languor dubbed A/useum meagrims ; while Carlyle declared that he never entered 
these rooms without getting what he called the ‘‘ Museum headache.” Another reader, 
who gave evidence before the Royal Commission of 1848-9, mentioned among other 
sources of annoyance that “there is a flea generated in that room that is larger than 
any to be found elsewhere except in the receiving rooms of workhouses.” 

Various plans were proposed for extending the library and bettering the 
accommodation provided for the readers ; but these were rejected because involving 
the purchase of additional land. 

On April 18th, 1852, Mr. (afterwards Sir Anthony) Panizzi conceived the ingenious 
idea of utilising the inner quadrangle of the Museum for the erection of a room 
worthy to be the chief chamber of the British Museum. From Mr. Panizzi’s rough 
sketch, ably developed by Mr. Smirke, the architect, was evolved the present 
magnificent Reading Room, with its surrounding network of corridors known—from 











the material chiefly used in its construc- 
tion—as the Iron Library. Beautiful in 
architecture, symmetrical in form, and 
evincing great skill and dexterity in details 
of construction, it is admittedly one of the 
sights of the world. 

Peeping into this noble and spacious 
apartment, what a scene presents itself, 
The first feeling is one of awe and amaze- 
ment. The stillness and_ tranquillity 
within forms a striking contrast to the 
noise and bustle without. We behold a 
picture of mind activity and brain working 
—a veritable literary hive. The remem- 
brance forces itself upon us that many 
of the illustrious dead, whose names and 
works survive by reason of their distinc- 
tion in the world of letters, frequently 
resorted here—Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Lytton, Macaulay. Present-day 
celebrities — Huxley, Lubbock, Lecky, 
Gardiner, Boscawen, Wolseley, Goschen, 
and Dilke—also avail themselves of this 
granary of literature. The striking figure 
of Mr Gladstone occasionally appears. 
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Bust of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 


An ex-trustee, he is admitted to an inner sanctum—to consult some rare work, 
or perhaps revel in his favourite study of classics. The array of readers found 
working under the dome from day to day impresses the observer as forming a truly 
cosmopolitan set, representative of all nationalities and schools of thought. 





Or. Garnett, Keeper of the Department of Printed Books. 





The dome of the Reading Room 
is 106 feet high, and has a diameter 
of 140 feet. It is the second largest 
in the world, that of the Pantheon of 
Rome being two feet larger. It is 
constructed principally of iron, with 
brick arches between the main ribs, 
supported by twenty iron piers. The 
weight of the material used in the 
dome is about 4200 tons. The first 
standard was fixed in January 1855, 
and by September of the same year 
the entire dome was roofed and its 
copper covering laid. In less than 
three years the room was entirely 
finished, and on May 2nd, 1857, the 
building was formally opened, a grand 
breakfast being given in honour of 
the occasion. 

When first executed, the decora- 
tions of the Room must have presented 
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a singularly beautiful and elegant ap- 
pearance ; but the hand of time has 
been very busy, and the dome now 
looks sombre, yet nevertheless grand. 
Its inner surface is divided into twenty 
compartments, and these are subdivided 
by ornamental panels of azure blue, the 
margins being of a warm cream colour. 
Each compartment contains a circular- 
headed window twenty-seven feet high 
and twelve feet wide. The mouldings 
are embellished and richly gilded. At 
the base of the ribs project brackets, 
upon which it was originally intended 
to place colossal marble statues. The 
space between the floor and cornice is 
occupied by book-presses and galleries 
of access, the standards and railings 


of which are gilded. The doors opening e 
into these galleries from the inner library » Comoe | mer 4 brZ, 
imitate presses filled with books, and 
when closed the artifice is perfect. De- ‘. 
servedly prominent, in a niche over the f KA } ) 
chief entrance to the Room, is placed a 
bust of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

The interior of the Room resembles 
a large wheel—the Superintendent’s inclosure and the catalogue desks forming the 

hub, the readers’ tables the 








The Superintendent of the Reading Room. 


OL SE | MMR UBT © ed OR spokes, and the outer 
Lt boundary of book-presses 
| the rim. Seating accom- 

; ; modation is provided for 


: ae A | four hundred and fifty-eight 
oe > beet ' readers, whose comfort is 

: Sy a hs studied in every way. Each 

é N desk is furnished with 

writing materials, a folding 
shelf, and a_ book-rest. 
There are several kinds of 
chairs—from the spacious 
and comfortably upholstered 
mahogany to the less pre- 
tentious bent-wood chair. 
In winter, the foot-rail, by 
having a current of warm 
water passed through it, 
becomes a cosy foot- 
warmer. For the fair sex 
a number of desks are 
Facsimile of Sir A. Panizzi’s original Sketch for Reading Room. specially reserved, and 
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Room door. 


Around the Room is built the Iron Library. 
space 258 feet long by 184 feet in width. 





The North Corridor, Iron Library. 


Underneath this specimen of mischief was 
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The 


supplied with hassocks — 
attentions which of course 


the “new woman’ 


with scorn. 


> 


rejects 


Readers have free access 
to the contents of the book- 
presses on the ground floor 


of the Room. 


These are 


stocked with a fine selection 
of some twenty thousand 
volumes, comprising  stan- 
dard works on all subjects, 
and intended to serve as a 
reference library. This privi- 
lege is rarely abused, though 
from time to time books 
are missed. ’ Stolen volumes 
are sometimes regained in 
mysterious and unexpected 


ways. 


We remember some 


which had disappeared for 
months being found among 
the unclaimed property in a 
railway parcel-office ; while 
others were discovered 
among the books of a de- 
ceased reader, and promptly 
returned by his executors. 
A few years ago many entire 
sermons were torn out of a 
set of the “Pulpit”; and 
not long since a volume of 
Tennyson similarly muti- 
lated hung near the Reading- 
an appeal from the Trustees 
asking readers to assist in preventing such shameful treatment of public property. 


entire structure covers a 
The library consists of—(1) a gallery 


encircling the Reading Room ; (2) four corridors forming a quadrangle parallel to 
the inner walls of the Museum ; (3) four triangular apartments, which fill up the 
space between the circle and the quadrangle; and (4) two corridors—parallel to 


the north and south corridors—which are divided into bays. 


The gallery which 


encircles the Room is in four tiers, the other corridors being in three, including 
There are no walls, with the exception of the four external. The 
divisions throughout consist of double book-presses, in which the volumes are placed 


the basement. 


fore-edge to fore-edge. 


An open wire lattice separates them longitudinally. 


Thus 


a great economy of space is effected. Stripped of the books and shelves this curious 


building might be compared to an immense bird-cage. 
novel and simple construction. 


The book-presses are of 
The uprights or standards are formed of malleable 
iron, galvanised and framed together, having fillets of beech inserted between the 
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iron to receive the brass pins 
upon which rest the shelves. 
These pin-holes, numbering, 
it is estimated, about three 
millions, allow the shelves 
to be altered three-eighths 
of an inch atatime. The 
shelves consist of iron plates 
covered with russet leather, 
edged with wainscot, and 
having a book-fall attached. 
The framework of the book- 
presses forms the support 
for the flooring of the corri- 
dors, which consists of iron 
gratings in order to allow of 
the passage of light from 
the glass roof. The building 
contains three miles lineal 
of book-presses eight feet 
high; and, assuming them 
all to be spaced for the ave- 
rage octavo-book, make up 
twenty-five miles of shelving 
—this calculation being ex- 
clusive of the immense area 
occupied by books in the old 
library. Extensive as seems | 
the space thus provided by 
the ingenuity of Panizzi, yet 
many parts of the Library are already overcrowded. To relieve this congestion the 
London newspapers have been transferred to a room in the White Wing, since known 
as the Newspaper Room. A further means of relief was obtained by the introduction of 
“sliding-presses,” which are being placed where space is needed. These are suspended 
in front of the original presses on four wheels running on metai carriers fixed overhead. 
When access to the books behind is desired, the press can easily be drawn forward by 
the handles attached. The press is double, and holds books on both sides. 

Some idea of the rate at which the Library is growing may be gathered from 
the Parliamentary Return recently issued. From this we learn that the additions 
acquired during 1894 comprise: 103,316 volumes, pamphlets, and parts of works 
in progress (including 79 atlases, and 1,680 books of music); 981 maps in 9,276 
sheets ; 5,316 pieces of music; 2,828 newspapers published in the United Kingdom, 
comprising 166,911 single numbers ; 15 volumes and 150 numbers of old newspapers ; 
20 volumes and 183,032 numbers of foreign and colonial newspapers ; and 3,365 
broadsides, parliamentary papers, and other miscellaneous items. 

It may be interesting to know the means adopted to render available to readers 
this vast mass of literature. The books are classified according to subject. First 
comes the Bible, then Concordances, and next Commentaries. These are followed 
by Liturgies, and then we have Creeds and Catechisms, including everything relating 
to Theology. Divine Law is succeeded by Human Law; and the remaining heads 
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include Natural History, 
Art, Philosophy, History, 
Geography, Biography, 
Poetry, the Drama, Belles 
Lettres, and Philosophy, 
each division being again 
subdivided. _ Periodicals, 
Academies—/.e., the pub- 
lications of the learned 
societies, Music, News- 
papers and Maps are of 
course also kept distinct. 
As a general rule, every 
book bears the number of 
the press to which it be- 
longs, the letter of the shelf, 
and sometimes a_ third 
mark indicating its place 
on the shelf. Thus a book 
marked—‘“12,236, aaa 7,” 
would be found in press 
number “12,236,” on the 
shelf lettered “aaa,” and 
would be the seventh book 
on the shelf. The value of 
this latter mark, which is 
gradually being introduced 
throughout the Library, will 
be apparent, when it is 
remembered that on some shelves there are over two hundred books and pamphlets. 
For economy in binding, several pamphlets are now bound together, and, being 
numbered according to their place in the volume, we get a fourth mark, which is 
given in brackets. Every periodical has its own distinct number; and the music is 
marked in much the same manner. Newspapers are classed according to country, 
year of publication, and size; and the volumes for each year are numbered throughout. 
For maps, a very elaborate system of classification is adopted. The entire Library is 
divided into seven sections, each having a small staff of men who get out the books 
required from within their respective boundaries. 

When books other than those to be found in the reference library are required, 
the reader has first to refer to the Catalogue, and, finding the necessary entry, trans- 
cribe particulars as to press-mark, etc., on a ticket provided for that purpose. This 
is put into one of the baskets lying on the centre counter. Stationed here are boys, by 
whom the tickets are timed, sorted, and delivered every five minutes to the different 
sections. The books are taken from the shelves, and in their places are left small 
boards upon which are written the press-marks, with the names of the readers to 
whom the books are sent. On the tickets are noted the numbers of these boards. 
After the books are further entered in registers, the boys collect and convey them on 
barrows into the Room. Attendants deliver the books to the reader ; and, initialing 
the tickets, take them to the centre. Here they are alphabetically arranged under the 
readers’ names in small drawers, being given up to the reader when the books are 
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returned. Readers who have not finished with their books may have them kept from 
day to day-—a portion of the room being partitioned off for their reception. 

The books returned the previous day are sorted every morning—the scene being 
full of animation—and replaced on the shelves by a staff of men regularly employed 
in this way. The duty requires great care, for a volume misplaced in this labyrinth of 
books is almost as difficult to trace as the proverbial needle in a bundle of hay. 

During last year no less than 1,512,301 volumes were supplied to readers, of whom 
there were 218,367, or a daily average of about 720. 

One of the wonders of the Reading Room is the colossal Catalogue. In 1787 it 
consisted of only two volumes in manuscript, but by 1880 the number had swelled to 
three thousand! In this latter year Dr. Garnett and Mr. Bond were successful in their 
endeavours to obtain permission to print the Catalogue. The work has since steadily 
progressed, and it is hoped that it will be completed by the end of the present century. 
The substitution of print in place of manuscript has already effected a considerable saving 
of space. Taking the section devoted to the letter B, we find that the one hundred and 
thirty-two volumes in manuscript were reduced to thirty-five in print. As a general rule, 
all books are catalogued under authors’ names. It often happens, however, that the 
reader’s knowledge only extends to the subject on which information is desired. When in 
this predicament, readers in days gone by were wont to rely on the marvellous memory of 
Dr. Garnett. Not without cause has the worthy Keeper of the Printed Book Department 
been compared to a “walking encyclopedia.” To remedy the long-felt want of a subject 
catalogue, Mr. G. K. Fortescue, the present courteous Superintendent of the Reading 
Room, for many years past has devoted much of his private time. His labours have 
resulted in the compilation of a Subject Index, which is a reliable supplement to the 
great catalogue and is acknowledged to be one of the most useful works in the Library. 

The Room was first lighted by electricity during the végime of Mr. Bond, the 
installation consisting of arc lamps of great power. In 1893 Mr. (now Sir) Edward 
Maunde Thompson, the Principal Librarian, introduced the present greatly improved 
system of incandescent lights fixed to the readers’ desks, supplemented by arc lamps 
of a reduced power. 

The use of the Reading Room is restricted to purposes of research and reference. 
It opens at 9 a.m. and closes at 8 in the evening from September to April, 
inclusive, and 7 during the other months. Application for readers’ tickets should 
be made in writing to the Principal Librarian. Permission to view the Room is 
obtained from the Messengers in the hall of the Museum. 

A. W. Jarvis. 


Permission to use the Reading-Room will be withdrawn from any person who shall write or make marks on any part of a Printed Book, Manuscript, or 
Map belonging to the Museum. 
Readers are not, under any circumstances, to take a Book. Manuscript, or Map out of the Reading-Room. 
fore leaving the Room, Readers are particularly requested to return Books, for which they have given Tickets, to an attendant at the centre counter, 
he Tickets, READERS BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE BOOKS SO LONG AS THE TICKETS REMAIN UNCANCELLED. 
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BRABANTIO’S LOVE. 





HEN Desdemona and the Moor had taken their 
abrupt departure, the silence of Brabantio’s stately 
palace smote him to the heart. A year passed, 
and then came news of the tragedy at Cyprus. 
Othello and Desdemona were in their graves, and 
vexed him no more. He was alone in the world 
now, with his life half played. The emptiness 
of politics and pageant and intrigue weighed on 
him as a yoke, and he marvelled how many 
masters were set over the Doge of Venice. Sud- 
denly—at the age of fifty, a widower and childless 
—a subtle yet masterful flame kindled, and filled 
him with the witchery of its inspiration: he 
longed, with an infinite and passionate longing, 
for the pure and mystical love of a beautiful 
woman. 

li a. .« He was a fine-looking man, blest with the 
- NWS health that comes of an active life and abstemious 
habit ; for the end of the fifteenth century was the prime of Venice, and there 
was neither sloth nor debauchery within her. His eyes were still as brilliant as in 
234 
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the days of his exuberant youth, when they first rested upon the fair face of 
Desdemona’s mother; his voice was pleasantly modulated to the soft Venetian 
speech; and if the lines on his brow were deepening, they were but as_ the 
lengthening shadows of a summer's day that has been soulful and sweet. It 
was in vain to brood upon the bygone and the lost, and he solaced himself with 
the reflection that the joy of life had not yet been wholly emptied. 

In the course of his fifty years he had learned several useful things. He had 
come to understand that the opinion of the world is no better than a gossiping 
beldame ; that human knowledge is honeycombed with snares and pitfalls for the 
unwary ; that man is plagued with curious accidents and coincidences that cheat the 
rarest ingenuity and baffle the keenest calculation; that the monotony of life is 
occasionally rent by dazzling events, often necessarily kept secret, of such extreme 
improbability that their occurrence astounds the mind. He cherished his religion 
as truth; he valued gold as power ; it was because he believed in himself and knew 
his own purpose that he made his way. But, more than all these, he trusted in 
the fascinating and forbidden art of Almodoro the magician. 

This Almodoro has left a strange fame in the annals of Venice. In the fifteenth 
century he was reported to be no other than Giacomo Contarini, who had been 
Doge of Venice half a dozen generations before, and to whose portrait he bore 
an astonishing resemblance. Men who had seen him went to look at the picture 
in the Doge’s Palace, and found it Almodoro’s face: the meeting eyebrows, the 
furtive look of the eyes, the sad, set expression of the lips, even the threads of 
grey hair above the left temple—all were there; and it was remembered that no 
man could bear witness to the death of Contarini, who had resigned his office and 
left Venice, and whom rumour declared to have been wandering ever since. Even 
the dullest could read the devil’s blessing on that handsome face that never grew 
old; and the children, when they saw a withered leaf near him move and rustle, 
though not a breath stirred, knew that the feet of familiar spirits were not far. 
Many wondered that the Church laid not her heavy hand upon him; but he stood 
in such high favour that perhaps she durst not. Some said none could lay physical 
hold upon him, and that he could only be scourged with ghostly stripes. It was 
averred that once in Rome, some years before, he was commanded to be seized 
one night by a multitude of priests and friars and halberdiers. Arrived at his 
house, they ascended the stairs in a body, with swords and flambeaux and holy 
water and exorcisms and the clattering of many sandals, till they reached a great 
gallery, from whose dim distance came a shufiling of limping footsteps, and they 
caught sight of the semblance of a lame old man in clerical habit, looking back 
with frightened face. It was Monsignor Pasquale, who was lame all his life, who 
had been dead twenty years, and whose life-size portrait hung on the wall. The 
friars raised a hue-and-cry at the sight, and rushed after him like a rolling wave. 
But a captain of the guard who had known the Monsignor turned instinctively to 
scan his portrait, and a chill crept over him on discovering that a different personage 
filled the picture. The wrinkled visage was replaced by a beautiful and intellectual 
head—the head of Almodoro, and his body was robed in the magnificent garb 
of the Doge Giacomo Contarini. The wizard had thrust the aged and infirm 
prelate from his place, and had substituted himself upon the board—himself as 
he was a century before. And when the monks and soldiers were weary with 
chasing shadows they went their ways; and lo! next morning Almodoro’s image had 
vanished and the Monsignor’s had slunk back to its place. 

The magician had made a great name for himself in Venice, and in the popular 
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diction it was said of him that he could “rend the veil of the future in twain.” 
He had indeed grown adept in reading thoughts, and callous to the vices and 
crimes with which every land brought him in contact. Not desire for money alone 
determined his co-operation with the c/enté/e which sought him. More potent 
motives were love of that power which the astute hold over the credulous, and 
an enjoyment in the skilful application of his circuitous methods—similar somewhat 
to the zest of a mathematician in the solution of a problem, or the satisfaction 
of an inventor in the exercise of his gifts. Occasionally some critical issue, some 
complicated situation was confided to his judgment, with rich results in prospect 
and knotty entanglements about the execution; and then it was that he laboured 
patiently and with refinement of elaboration to group circumstances and determine 
time and fix the opportunity and secure concealment, till in his eyes his perfected 
scheme seemed an artistic masterpiece. 

It was to this worthy that Brabantio had betaken himself for guidance after 
Desdemona’s flight; and who shall say how far the wizard’s charms and spells 
may have operated to bring about the sanguinary ruin which presently involved 
both the Moor and his ill-fated bride? It was again to Almodoro that he had 
recourse now, with a stranger proposal on his lips than the conjurer was often 
wont to hear. 

“Every summer,” he began, “ Venice, passing down the steps of Time, bathes 
her feet in the Adriatic, and her Doge, in all the pomp and splendour of his office, 
is wedded to the glistening sea. Nevertheless it is, at the best, a halting espousal, 
and it rings in my thoughts to perfect this ephemeral marriage and to make it 
a reality.” 

The alchemist, who in his day had encountered many forms of madness, 
listened with unruffled calm. “Nothing will be easier,” he answered, “if you, 
master, will but indicate the way.” 

“There are some rocks in the sea near Amalfi,” said Brabantio, speaking with 
intense emotion, “called the Siren Islands, and famous since the days of Ulysses. 
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If you sail about them, as I have done, you can see the bold face of the cliffs 
catching the flushes of dawn, and the waves dashing in and tossing the spray 
aloft like a banner. ’Tis there the Sirens lurk far down in the deep-sea caves, 
or bask in the sunshine on the water. Few men have ever obtained more than 
a distant peep at them; and your task, Almodoro, will be to catch one and bring 
her alive to Venice. Shall I not then in very sooth be wedded to the sea, 


'»? 


and will you not be well rewarded if I pay you her weight in ducats! 


A month later the Doge was summoned to Almodoro’s house, and hastened 
thither in breathless impatience. He went at night in strict incognito, in a plain 
gondola with only two rowers. The conjurer received him in a small room which 
ordinarily served as a retired nook for meditation. 

“Ts she here?” asked Brabantio softly, casting his eyes eagerly about, as soon 
as they were alone. 

“No, she is upstairs awaiting you in the arbour.” 

“ Diavolo ! how did you snare her, O marvellous man ?” 

“The difficulty was to get within speaking distance. That gained, and one of 
them listening, I offered her the only faculty she had not. These Sirens already 
possess most of the things my art can bestow—perpetual youth, changeless beauty, 
fascination upon whoever sees them. And so I tempted her with an extraordinary 
lure—the gift to renew and rekindle the pleasures and memories and loves of 
the past.” 

“ And her name . . . if she has one?” 

“ Her name is Marigiana: ‘ sea-duck,’ it means.” 

“ And is she beautiful ?” 

“Tt is not for me, who am dead to woman’s beauty and to love, to say. But 
follow me, and you shall see.” 

In the corner of a tiny garden, built upon a colonnade, and overlooking the 
Grand Canal, reclined the Siren. She was attired in a flowing gown, and her 
hair was carelessly bound in a coil, through which, in Venetian fashion, she had 
thrust a slender stiletto. Above her were trellised lilac bushes that touched the 
Maytime with fragrance ; and at her feet, in a metal vase, burned a spiced concoction 
whose flame brightened with prismatic tints. The Doge started, and crossed himself 
and clasped his hands at sight of her rare and subtly smiling countenance. Even 
the imperturbable Almodoro turned to look back upon him with triumph. There 
before them was the matchless colour the fair weather of ages had laid on her 
cheeks, and the violet green her eyes had caught from the sparkling brine. There 
was the shapely neck and the statuesquely graceful figure, and the lithe symmetry 
that ended her strange body in the contour of a dolphin. To Brabantio it seemed 
that he looked less upon a material figure than upon some day-dream of his youth 
revived and restored to him, after all these years, from the dazzling sea of all his 
life’s desire. 

He advanced, and, taking her hand, would have raised it to his lips in amorous 
salutation. But the strange being snatched it away with a malicious laugh, and 
spoke in a soft low voice that differed from any human accents. 

“ Beware!” she cried: “know you not the fate that awaits the mortal whose 
spirit is touched with the love of a Siren?” 

“Yes,” answered the Doge, seating himself; “these loves that God and man 
forbid cast a shadow over the soul. They are a blemish upon the mortal spirit, 
obscuring even its perception of right and wrong. The conscience becomes like a 
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mirror that has been breathed upon and that reflects no more. And yet—though 
I behold you now for the first time--yet have I loved you so long that nothing 
can change my purpose to make you my wife. And though it should be at the 
risk of my immortal being, yet shall our lives and fates be joined.” 

“T shall make you an ill-chosen mate—and an unwilling one at that. Do you 
suppose I can forgive the lure with which this strange man snared me, or that 
I who was born and have lived in the slumberous majesty of the deep sea can 
endure the empty foolishness you mortals call life, or that there is a single pulse 
in the feeble fibre of your love that could beat in unison with a tremendous 
passion ?” 

“Yes,” interposed Almodoro, who had listened to the words they exchanged, “it 
is not beyond the power of my art to strike where the heartstrings beat. You shall 
bathe in the foam of the sea; you shall have perfumes distilled from flowers that 
bloomed in Elysium ; you shall be thrilled with music as sweet as any you remember ; 
and in this man’s great love you shall find a passion equal to any you have 
ever known.” 

“And your love, Almodoro,” asked the strange creature, with the untutored 
frankness of a savage, “shall I have your love too?” 

“That were my death,” gravely replied the alchemist. “I have already told 
you that love is the infirmity which in its essence holds the poison of decay. 
Only through complete self-conquest, which is the extinguishment of every earthly 
affection, can the forces of Nature be arrested.” 

“And shall you, then, never die?” 

“Who knows,” answered Almodoro pensively, ‘‘or who shall say that some dross 
of humanity, some particle of human love might not one day contaminate me and 
draw me from things spiritual and immortal to things earthly, all of which are 
touched by death ?” 

“ But,” interrupted Brabantio, taking Marigiana’s hand, “I shall permit you only 
one love, and that mine own. Moreover, you shall be the bride of Venice, and all 
will do homage to you, for will not each see in you the incarnation of the Adriatic 
at last and in very truth espoused ?” 

Their talk turned presently upon lighter themes ; and ere long Brabantio bade his 
affianced as tender a good-night as her obdurate reserve permitted. When they were 
alone Almodoro raised her in his arms, and carried her lightly across the garden to 
the place where the bed she desired—a great bundle of fresh-cut grass—had been laid 
beneath the stars. Her face was near his, her arms were about his shoulders, a 
subtle fragrance of sea-anemones lingered in her hair,—suddenly she bent nearer as 
though to press his lips with hers. But the magician forced her brusquely from him 
upon her couch, and left her without a word. He knew, and laughed softly at the 
thought, that womanlike she craved the one thing impossible for her to possess— 
the love of a man who had put all love away for ever. Oddly enough, she laughed 
too when she was alone, a rippling, mocking laughter, and murmured, as she 
composed -herself to sleep: “Could there be a sweeter death than to breathe one’s 
last in a kiss!” 


The next morning Brabantio was seated in his study with a handful of unopened 
despatches and reports before him. Senators and admirals waited in his ante-chamber, 
or went away ; but presently Almodore came, and was instantly admitted. 

“She is well—quite well,” he replied, in answer to a dozen eager questions, “and 
you shall wed her as soon as you please.” ‘Then, seating himself in a great carved 
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chair near the Doge’s table, he said, with a clear, logical perception that was no 
small part of his magic: “We have to appeal to this queer being through the same 
emotional forces by which the feminine mind is usually influenced. I move her 
vanity by holding before her gaze the lofty station of Dogaressa. I touch a string 
that vibrates through her entire Past when I speak of a phantom love I have 
discovered crossing her line of the heart at a bygone—possibly a remote period. 
I intend to evoke that phantom, believing that through it I shall control her, as 
a woman is often governed by the memory of a passion which, though dead, is 
still cherished.” 

“But to awaken this ancient flame may be infinitely to my disadvantage,” musingly 
objected Brabantio. 

‘“‘Not if it be presented in such guise as to give a startling shock to the treasured 
memory. Suppose, for example, a woman who broods upca her absent lover could 
by some spell be shown a presentment of him in the embrace of another.” 

“And your spells can do all that and more, none knows better than I. You 
will present to her the scenes with which she was familiar years, years ago, on many 
a well-remembered day, and lead her through an hour of soft and infinitely sweet 
emotion to a new awakening—a torch kindled in the twilight.” 

“All this you shall see to-night,” assented the alchemist; “and you shall be 
married to-morrow, and take her, if you will,” he added, with a slightly sarcastic 
inflection, “to the groves where the wild doves are cooing.” 

That evening, through the languorous dusk, Brabantio’s gondola bore him secretly 
as before to the house of Almodoro. The Grand Canal was brilliant with coloured 
lights, and from a gondola that rested with idle oars before a palace came the 
sound of exquisite music, the tinkling cadences of mandolins, the thrumming of the 
guitar of Castile and the vibrant voice of a lover. 

“How divinely will she sing to me, on many a summer’s morning ! 


” 


thought the 
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Doge—‘“ she who has listened to the harmonies of the waves and caught the 
whispered meaning of the breeze.” And when, a moment later, he stood by her 
side, he addressed her with the impassioned fervour of a young lover, and of one 
emboldened by the consciousness that superhuman agencies are enlisted in his aid. 
And now, to his delight, the Siren lifted her bright eyes to his and did not withdraw 
her hand. 

“Let us forget the past,” he murmured, “with its remote and short-lived days. 
Cannot you see with me in the future the radiant embodiment of our transfigured 
lives ?” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the nymph, “you will not understand that I love not you, 
but Almodoro. I am no woman to be a housewife and wear fine gowns and heed 
your gala days and pageants. For me the infinite repose of silence, and the sun 
springing up from the solitude of the sea, and my white body fairer than silks or 
satins, and the secrets of all Time whereof I sing, and such strange passionate 
ardours as the sun-god teaches. I do not more than half love Almodoro either ; 
but he has a sort of fascination for me—because I cannot understand him or 
his ways.” 

Their colloquy was interrupted by the approach of Almodoro. He had received 
the Doge in a large room that occupied half the Jower floor of his house, and having 
seen to the closing of the shutters, now directed their attention to a gauze curtain 
which hung at the extremity of the room farthest from where they were seated. He 
placed himself by the side of Marigiana, who reclined on an Oriental divan, and 
addressing himself equally to her and to Brabantio, spoke to them in_ brief, 
straightforward words. 

“We all know,” he began, “that sometimes a friendship or companionship, such 
as we frequently see about us, is continued on earth for years after one of those who 
shared it is physically no more. Such a survival, when complete and perfect, is rare. 
It depends for its existence upon the ethereal or refined quality of our nature—for 
the flesh contaminates the spiritual being in life, and may wholly extinguish it. It 
survived so strongly in Lazarus as to triumph even over the grave. Without stopping 
to enumerate other such instances, I will tell you that I am about to revive behind 
that gauze the semblance of one who loved Marigiana many centuries ago, and who 
seems to have exercised a preponderating influence upon her nature and her 
destiny ever since. 

The magician had kindled in a basin behind the screen some substance which 
now emitted a light film of pungent smoke, obscuring the other end of the room. 
The gauze, however, about which it wreathed itself, assumed a brighter appearance, 
seemingly catching from some unseen flame a sparkling and iridescent and crystalline 
light and colour. 

“That,” murmured the seer, regarding it with fixed attention, “is the veil of 
the Past; when we have seen what it discloses, I will part for you the curtain of 
the Future.” 

They had not long to wait ere the prismatic tints assumed the semblance of a 
marine view of transcendent beauty. There were the dazzling splendour of the 
amaranth-tinted Adriatic and the liquid yellow of the familiar horizon. The eye 
looked across orange groves and trellised honeysuckle, and out upon the rippling 
sparkle of the sunshine and the sea. 

Suddenly against the vapoury film uprose the figure of a large and powerful man. 
There was nothing peculiar in his Venetian costume, and from the hesitation of his 
mien he seemed perplexed and undecided. He peered anxiously towards where they 
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sat at the dim unlighted extremity of the room, and stood waiting in motionless 
expectancy, while they regarded him with breathless interest. Here, at last, thought 
Brabantio, is the mortal enemy—that ancient lover who ages ago taught Marigiana 
the caresses of first love, and tasted her lips and held her in his embrace. This 
was the spectre that baffled all her new desires at their inception, who would dispute 
her possession now-—even with the Doge of Venice and Almodoro. And, gazing 
from this figure, which was said to feel neither change nor decay, to Marigiana, whom 
Nature had willed to be ever beautiful and young, it seemed to him that, by some 
strange mirage of imagination, the brief span of his own life—with its vicissitudes 
and griefs, its remote infancy, and its fading vista of friendships and ambitions— 
had been as lengthy as the fabled existences before him. 

His thoughts were recalled from these musings by the singular agitation which 
the apparition produced upon Almodoro, by whom it was evidently unexpected. 
But upon the Siren the effect was still more decisive. The subtle perception of her 
senses—finer than that of an ordinary woman, finer than that of any man, even 
though he were a wizard of the purest fibre—instantly detected that the presence 
before them was that, not of a spectre, but of a living man and an enemy 

“Look to yourself, magician!” she exclaimed; then, swiftly checking herself, 
“No,” she whispered—“ it is the Doge he threatens: it is an assassin, a spadassino, 
you have evoked !” 

At these significant words the apparition brusquely dashed aside the curtain, 
having evidently derived his resolve from Marigiana’s utterance. A hasty stride—a 
bound—and he was upon them, stiletto in hand. 

But Brabantio could be upon occasion a cool and self-reliant soldier, accustomed 
to the tragic surprises and contingencies of Italian life in the Quattro Cento. The 
personal identity of the spectre was no longer a mystery to him, for he drew his 
poniard, and, with a cry of rage, sprang forward. They were no ill-matched pair of 
gladiators, these two, thought Marigiana, who had witnessed sea-fights and knew 
how brave men die. Only a breathless instant’s pause, then each spasmodically 
clutched the other’s left hand, and the stilettos flashed free; only a breathless 
instant’s pause, and then but one blow descended, for Almodoro, springing forward, 
caught the stranger’s blade and wrenched it from his grasp. 

“Tt is Tryphonius, the Cypriote,” said Brabantio, wiping his dripping stiletto, and 
gazing at his prostrate assailant as though he would fain have despatched him. 

And as he spoke, Marigiana, without the restraint of a maiden coyness, which 
perhaps was not in her nature, threw her arms about the magician’s neck and 
kissed him. She knew only how to act as instinct prompted, upon the impulse 
of the moment, and in alarm and danger turned as naturally to him and to the 
curious fascination he exercised over her as in the open sea, in a moment of fright 
or peril, she might instinctively have sought one of her half-human mates. 

Taken thus suddenly at unawares, the magician yielded himself for a single 
delirious instant to the thrilling sweetness of the beautiful mermaid’s embrace. Her 
lips were upon his but for a second, then in a frenzy he cast her off. 

But the effect upon Almodoro of that tremulous lapse from ascetic virtue, that 
first insidious and half-involuntary deviation from the severe self-denial of a lifetime, 
was appalling. He aged thirty years in as many seconds. In a single instant all 
the conquered forces and passions of his nature, all the sympathies and emotions 
he had denied, all the enslaved cravings and imaginings of his mind, rose in 
tumultuous revolt and overwhelmed the principle of supreme self-mastery to which 


he owed his intellectual dominion. The youthful appearance, whereof he boasted 
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that it was changeless, vanished, and his face seemed to shrivel as though Nature 
were exacting the instantaneous payment of the accumulated debt of centuries 
With inflexible patience he had subjugated the earthly elements of his being to the 
spiritual and immortal principle of his divine soul. He had succeeded, for had 
he not held death and infirmity at bay? He had failed, because a breath of 
morbid passion in the form of an unsuspected and involuntary sympathy with 
this strange being, and a spasmodic response to the love she offered, had stolen 
unawares within his citadel. In this, it may be, lay the secret of his precipitate 
fall—that it was not the love of woman that had tempted him, but the allurement 
of an idea at first bewildering and incomprehensible. He knew that the elaborate 
tyranny of an absolute will was wrecked, and realised that life—the life so long 
held in complete suspense and lifted above the mutability of time—was ebbing 
from him as from an open wound. Marigiana, aghast at what she had done, 
and not comprehending the cause of the alchemist’s distress, sought to enfold him 
again; but, raising himself from the divan upon which he had sunk, he motioned 
her away with abhorrence. 

“T am dying,” he whispered to the Doge, with white and quivering lips. “I 
shall be dead in a few moments unless the perfect and absolute life-essence be 
given me.” 

“And what is that? and where am I to find it?” exclaimed Brabantio, who 
had caught Almodoro’s cold hands in his, and stood looking in his face with the 
wildest terror. 

* About my neck—a crystal. Crush it, and give me its essence upon 
my lips.” 

The Doge was not wholly unversed in alchemy, and knew the effect that 
could be produced by this strange prescription. He hastily took from the wizard’s 
neck an amuiet, in which was a crystal wherein could be discerned a tiny drop 
of water. The thought possessed him that here was the primeval element of life, 
of the mist that ascended beneath the warmth of the sunshine of the day of 
creation, or of the dew that fell on the night that followed. The black art 
taught that it was free from the contamination of man, that death was unknown 
when it became enclosed in its little recess, and that even after the lapse of 
ages it might still retain something of the essence of life. He crushed it beneath 
the hilt of his stiletto, and held the fragments to Almodoro’s lips, where a 
particle of their moisture rested. The effect was electrical: the alchemist’s breath 
returned ; his pallor lessened; his eyes recovered their usual expression, and 
rested upon Marigiana, standing beside the great doorway she had thrown open 
at the edge of the Grand Canal. 

She had cast off the gown with which civilisation had robed her, and stood 
looking back upon him tenderly and longingly, as perhaps she may have gazed 
upon Andromeda, in the superb nudity of uncovered shoulders and bosom, and 
of lithe, strong arms clinging to the sculptured door, with the lower part of her 
body tapering away to the green and scaly and dolphin-shaped fins that supported 
her. It was his last look at his first and only love; and as she plunged head 
foremost into the black water of the Canal and disappeared, it seemed to him 
that so extraordinary a semblance could not actually have existed, and that it 
must have been only a vagary of the intellect, an accidental discord of an over- 
wrought mind. But possibly the reverse was nearer truth, and it may be that 
in the web of sophistry and the perversion of nature in which the alchemist had 
spent so long a lifetime his encounter with the sea-nymph was one of the few 
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realities. So nearly does the channel of curious arts resemble the course of everyday 
knowledge, that the mind, like the senses, cannot invariably determine between 
the actual and the visionary. 

Unfortunately there was not a second crystal available for Brabantio, to whom 
the shock and chagrin of the Siren’s escape proved fatal. He sought her eagerly 
for days in the Bucentoro, out upon the Adriatic, saying ever and again, “ When 
she sees me with the nuptial ring and having on a wedding garment, she will 
come,” and crying, “She is there!” where a shining ripple touched the lagoon a 
mile away. But these declarations presently gave place to delirium, and he pined 
for the sake of the mermaid’s face that had entranced him for an hour, and of 
the extraordinary and phenomenal passion that had illumined his life for a day. 
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phed O’er every glen and gully of the wood, 
Near where the sea makes endless solitude, 

I: walked with one loved a whole lifetime thro’ ; 

Pr b= Whom grief had tried and years attested 

true. 


“Many,” I thought, ‘are dear, half 


{ understood ; 

Sy But only here I find sweet certitude, 
@ | AT ; ee 
¥\ %The one I &xow, in heart and spirit,—You. 


Then, in the deep wood where she stood with me, 
Where fir and bracken skirt the long sand shore, 
I saw her eyes; grey storm and a great blue calm, 
The sun struck sudden thro’ the dark pine’s arm ; 
The sea moaned; and I knew I stood before 


A mystery eternal as the sea. 
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FROM LATE-ELIZABETHAN DAYS TO MID-STUART TIMES. 


‘Sir, there lies such secrets in this. .. box, which none must know but the King.”— Zhe 
Winter's Tale. 

HE cipher facsimiled in No. 16 was used by the Scottish Jesuits “and 
practisers ” during the later years of Elizabeth’s reign. ‘The method shown 
here was a very common form of cipher in Elizabethan and Stuart days, 

and it consisted of the substitution of various classical and other names for the 
names of those persons mentioned in the cipher. For example: /eme/ofe means 
“The Queene of England”; Crassus stands for “The Lo. Thresorer” (the Lord 
Treasurer) ; whilst the Marquess of Salisbury’s ancestor, ‘Sir Robert Cecill,” was 
here designated So/on—an appropriate name for the able statesman who became 
Elizabeth’s prime minister two years later than the date of this cipher. 

This Sir Robert Cecil, who was created Earl of Salisbury in 1605 by James L., 
himself made frequent use of cipher. Here is part of an interesting letter, now in 
the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury, which was written by Lady Raleigh, the 
wife of Sir Walter Raleigh, to Sir Robert Cecil in February 1593 :— 


“T received your ey cy Ly i | one aS 
tables of no less rare ae A bor ire. wh sll smoaipt de an : 
device than the sen- ns pre Dsere. geuer tome! Sy ¥s ylakte: 
tence within was com- ss i” - a f fly ago. ey 
fortable, if faith were Os 


broken with me. I was -Dhe ¢, wle ‘ Ge 
ge 5 - ; 


yet far away, but I fear 
that my mistress, 
[Queen Elizabeth] if all 
hearts were open and 
all desires known, 
might, without so great 
curiosity of decipher- 
ing, read her own 
destiny in a plainalpha- 
bet, but we are both 
great believers and 
therein we flatter our- 
selves, and nourish our 


minds with what we : ; 

. . . No. 16.--Facsimile of A Cyphre, usuall amongst the Scottishe Jesuits and 
would. Now, SIT, for bractisers, geuen (given) to Mr. Randolph by Arch. Douglasse, the 30 
the rest, | hope you of July 1596. 

Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1895. 
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will rather draw Sir Walter towards the East, than help him forward toward the sunset, 
if any respect to me, or love to him, be not forgotten. But every month hath his flower, 
and every season his contentment; and you great counsellors are so full of new counsels, 
as you are steady in nothing, but we poor souls that hath bought sorrow at a high price 
desire and can be pleased with the same misfortune we hold, fearing alterations will 
but multiply misery, of which we have already felt sufficient. I know only your pursua- 
sions are of effect with him, and held as orrekeles, [oracles] tied to them by love, 
therefore I humbly beseech you, stay him rather than further him, by the which you 
shall bind me for ever, as yet you have ever given me cause.” 


Special interest attaches to this letter, not only because Lady Raleigh refers to 
the cipher sent to her by Cecil—‘ tables of . . . rare device”—but because Sir 
Walter Raleigh was, at the date of this letter, excluded from the royal favour on 
account of his recent marriage (in 1590), which had aroused the jealousy of Elizabeth. 
Lady Raleigh—before her marriage a maid of honour to the Queen—refers to the 
troubles thus caused to her husband and to herself, and also begs Cecil to “rather 
draw Sir Walter towards the East, than help him towards the sunset” (ze. the 
West). At this time Raleigh was attracted by a project for the discovery and 
conquest of El Dorado—a fabled paradise of gold-seekers which was supposed to 
exist in South America—and where he sailed for from Plymouth in 1595, despite 
his wife’s wishes to the contrary which are now in evidence before us. Raleigh, 
like many another brave and adventurous man of later days than his, was attracted 
by the loadstone, [Vestward-Ho ! 

There is a particularly fascinating ingenuity about the String Cipher, shown in 





No 17.—The String Cipher. Used in the 16th-17th century. This piece of string contains the secret message, 
Beware of this bearer, who is sent as a spy over you. (See No. 18 and text.) 


Nos. 17 and 18. A man wanted to secretly warn his friend, or to send some other 
message, and he did so by merely sending a piece of string, conveyed, perhaps, by 
the very man against whom the cipher-writer wanted to warn his friend. 

The only peculiarity about the hank of twine shown in No. 17 is that there 
are some black marks upon the string at irregular intervals: some of these marks 
can here be seen in the tied-up string, others can be seen only when it is untied. 
This piece of string is really a cipher-letter which says, “Beware of this bearer, 
who ts sent as a spy over you.” 

Let us go back two hundred and fifty years, and imagine the reading of this 
secret message by one of Charles I.’s adherents after Cromwell’s victory at Marston 
Moor. Charles is beating up all the recruits he can find; and a suspected royalist, 
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No, 18.—The String Cipher. The Key (reduced size), showing the reading of the secret message contained in 
the black marks on the piece of string (see No.i17): Bew ar eo ft his be ar erw ho ts s ent as as py 
ov ery ou—Beware of this bearer, who is sent as a spy over you. 


who has hitherto held aloof from the struggle between King and Commons, receives 
one day a messenger from London, sent into Cornwall by one of the Parliamentarians, 
who is yet his near relative. The messenger is one of Cromwell’s secret spies, but 
the friendly Parliament man makes an opportunity to send to his Cornish, and 
Royalist, kinsman this piece -ot string, perhaps tying with it some books, which he 
tells the messenger to deliver to Master Thomas Teague of Lostwithiel, knowing 
his kinsman Teague to be acquainted with this cipher. No letter goes with the 
parcel ; but perhaps a motto is written on it such as, safe bind, safe find; or perhaps 
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the Parliament man franks the outside cover and puts an unusual dash underneath 
his signature. In those days, these and other devices were the expedients made 
use of to put a correspondent on his guard and to @ttract his attention to the parcel 
or letter sent to him. 

So Master Teague receives his parcel of books from the smooth-tongued spy ; and, 
being a man of ready wit, who also remembers his past cipher-correspondence with his 
cousin in London, delays for a while the untying of the books until he can attend 
to it in the seclusion of his library. He tells his servants to place food and wine 
before his guest, and he hears the news of London town. 

An hour later Teague locks himself into his study, and, closely examining the 
parcel, sees the black marks lightly scattered over the length of the twine. ‘They 
might easily pass for accidental defects, but Master Teague knows better: he goes 
to his old walnut-wood bureau, and from a secret drawer at the back takes out a 
card, shaped and ruled like that shown in No. 18, except that as yet Teague’s card 
has no string wound upon it, as No. 18 has. He then carefully unties the string 
from the books sent by his London friend, and passes one end of it through the 
little hole in the extreme left top corner of the card, pulling all the string through 
this hole, until the little knot seen at the other end of the string stops jus: outside 
the hole (see No. 18). He then begins to wind the string round the card thus: 
over the front, round at the back, over the front again, round at the back again, 
and so on, each time letting the string fit itself into the serrated notches which 
have been cut down each side of the card. As he winds the string upon his card, 
so do the black marks upon the string gradually disclose their secret message ; and, 
when Master Teague has reached about the middle of his card, he sees there are 
no more marks on the string, and so twists the rest of it carelessly round the lower 
part of the card, and hitches the end in the slit cut at the extreme right bottom 
corner. 

And now the Cornishman reads off the message from the black marks which 
have fitted themselves into the same places on his card as those they filled on his 
cousin’s card when, in London, the Parliamentarian wound the same piece of string 
around Ais key-card, and inked the black marks upon it, as he spelt out his friendly 
warning to his kinsman. Reading from left to right, and down the card, we see — 
as does Master Thomas Teague—the words, “Beware of this bearer, who ts sent as 
a spy over you.” 

Here we will leave the worthy Cornishman to deal with his unwelcome guest, and 
we will come back to the present time and note what a clever device this is. And 
this string cipher is again interesting because the principle of it is used at the present 
day by the natives of certain parts of India. In the tale about Zhe Man who would 
be King, Mr. Rudyard Kipling makes Peachey T. Carnehan refer to a “ string-talk 
letter” used by beggars in the Punjab, and he also mentions the cipher made by a 
knotted twig with a piece of string wound round it. Thus, in some remote and 
unknowable way, the “string-talk letter” of Stuart days, shown in No. 17, may be 
related to that secret method now used by Indian beggars. 

A neat cipher is shown in No. 19. This was used in the later years of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign (about 1600); and when I recently examined the original, the two 
parts of it—one fixed, one sliding—were in excellent preservation, and the appliance 
worked well. The age of it was shown by the discoloration of the paper and 
of the sliding cardboard slip, and by the faintness of some of the smaller letters. 
This sliding-card cipher was worked thus :— 

On a sheet of paper, having twenty-four divisions from top to bottom and ten 
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divisions from side to side, the letters of 
the alphabet were written in the little 
squares formed by the intersection of 
these divisional lines—the letters 7 and 
U being omitted. Examination of No. 19 
will show that to a large extent these 
letters were entered irregularly in the 
squares in order to make the cipher 
more difficult. The “ sliding-card” itself 
is a slip of stout, curious-looking card- 
board, which projects at top and bottom 
of the ruled sheet of paper, and which 
has two slits cut in it, through which 
the paper is passed: the card can thus 
slide easily from side to side of the sheet 
of paper. The alphabet is written in 
regular order from top to bottom of the 
middle part of this slip of card, and 
therefore each letter of the alphabet on 
the card may be represented by different 
letters upon the sheet of paper, which 
vary as the card is slid backwards or 
forwards (see No. 19). 

The two persons who used this cipher 
each possessed one of the appliances here 
illustrated. The writer of the cipher 
“set” his slide where he chose, notified 
his correspondent, by prefixing a numeral, 
at which division the card was set, and 
wrote his message in the letters substi- 
tuted for those upon the slip of card. 
The reader of the cipher saw, by the 
numeral prefixed to the letter, where to 
set As sliding-card, and then easily read 
off, from the letters down the middle of No 19—The Sliding-card Cipher. A Facsimile of one 

mie 3 1 used in the later years of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
the sliding-card, the intended meaning of (about 1600). 
the cipher message. 

This is a rather clever device. The intentional irregularity of the letters written 
in the ten columns of the sheet of paper was also made more confusing by shifting 
the position of the sliding-card at intervals during the writing of a message, each 
change in position being notified by the entry of the appropriate numeral representing 
the column temporarily made use of. 

The three ciphers shown in No. 20 are excellent examples of diagrammatic cipher as 
contrasted with numerical and with letter-cipher. The dots, the triangles and the lines 
each form an independent mode of secret writing, and they look particularly destitute 
of meaning to any one who is unacquainted with these interesting Stuart ciphers. But 
as soon as we see the application of the key, shown at the bottom of No. 20, to each of 
the three letters therein contained, these inexplicable-looking messages are easily read 
—in fact, the ready solution of them probably caused their disuse in favour of more 
subtle methods. I have found no instance of the use of them later than 1694. 
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T THE KEY To THESE THREES cIPHERS 


No. 20.—Three early Stuart Ciphers, and the Key to them. The same message is written above in each 
of the three ciphers: There is no safety but by flight. (For explanation see text, and No. 21.) 
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These three ciphers can be read thus: The key at the bottom of No. 20 is 
placed at the top of, say, the “Dot” cipher, so that the short side-lines of the 
key coincide with the longer side-lines which enclose the message written in dots. 
The key is then slowly moved down the “ Dot” cipher, and, as it moves, first one 
and then another of the dots it contains will be pointed to by one of the twenty-six 
arrow-heads of the key. Thus each of these dots is seen to represent a letter of 
the alphabet, which is then written against the dot as the key is moved down the 
cipher message. When the key reaches the bottom of the “ Dot” cipher in No. 20, 
the various letters having been inserted during the moving of the key, this cipher 
will look like the “solution of the ‘ Dot’ cipher” given at the top of No. 21. We 
then read off the message from No. 21, beginning at the top and reading from left 
to right, as in the ordinary way of reading a letter—thus, Zhere ts no safety but 
by flight. 

And similarly with the “Triangle” cipher in No. 20. As the key passes down 
the secret message it will be seen that every angle of every triangle, etc., is directly 
pointed to by one of the arrow-heads of the key, and, the letter of the alphabet 
being thereby disclosed, the solution of the “ Triangle” cipher will be seen as in 
No. 21, and this again is read off at sight as, here ts no safety but by flight. 

The “Line” cipher is solved after a similar fashion; for the ends of the lines 
will be found to coincide with one or other of the twenty-six arrow-heads of the 
key, and by inserting the disclosed letter at the end of each line as we use the key, 
we obtain the solution given at the bottom of No. 21, which reads, Zhere is no safety 
but by flight. 

I may point out, as regards the “ ‘Triangle’ 
by this mode, dots are first inserted by 
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cipher, that, in writing a message 














means of the key, as in the “ Dot” cipher, a ¥ 

and that then these dots are connected € “ ra 

in groups of three, so as to form a number i a “s 

of triangles. The dots are connected in " 7 on 
any order that may be found to facilitate = Fe 

the making of the triangles; for, as one ate ee ° 
triangle does not necessarily denote one “oon ws 
complete word, the order in which the “SOLUTION oe me DOT CIPHER 
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connected and transformed into triangles, 
those dots which remain and which cannot ‘ge’ 
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compose the angles of whatever irregular _ ~~ 
geometrical figure can be drawn so as to A 


take in all the remaining dots. See, for 
example, the irregular five-sided figure in 
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the right bottom corner of the “ Triangle ” a 
‘ a a ” [_ ——EEE————— I 
cipher in No. 20. —— aac a da aaa 
a ‘ ; ee ee 
How simple this cipher is when . —— 
v . ‘. pean ee 
explained—but how devoid of meaning, x}—_ = === e 
as a secret message, are these dots, SOLUTION of rwe LINE CIPHER 
triangles and lines when we look at them no. 21.—Showing, in reduced size, the Reading of the 
as shown in No. 20, without knowledge Secret Message written in each of the Three Early- 


. . . i Stuart Ciphers given in No. 20: There is no safety 
of the secret which discloses their hidden but by flight. (See text.) 
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message! A man might inspect these 
triangles for a month without arriving 
at their real meaning. 

We have in No. 22 a form of 
secret writing that was commonly 
used for state purposes in the time of 
the Stuarts. This particular cipher 
was that used by Sir Dudley Carleton, 
the ambassador of James I. at Venice. 
It seems strange nowadays to hear of 
an English ambassador at Venice ; 
but the Venice of 1610 was, politically, 
a very different and far more important 
city than the Venice 
of 1894. 

In this cipher the 
five vowels were re- 
presented by the 
numbers written un- 
derneath each—four 
different numbers 
for each vowel, in 
order to add to the 
difficulty of the cipher. 
The consonants were 
also represented by 
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the numerals written 1615) for communicating with the English Ambassador at Venice. J. The Key. 
in No. 22—two differ- This Cipher Key here ends: “ Persons are noted by Letters as far as the 

Alphabet both greater and lesse will goe, the rest by figures beginning at 
ent numbers for each he end of these last numbers.” 


consonant—either of 

these to be used at the option of the cipher-writer. Letters of the alphabet were 
used only for the names of persons, and in the list that follows in the original, 
only part of which is here shown in facsimile, are contained these names and 
many more, each of which was represented by the single letter now quoted: 
“ King, A; Queene, B; Prince, C; Parliament, F; Archbishop of Canterbury, 
HT; Lord Chancellor, K; the French Ambassador, T,” and so on, through a very 
long list, which first exhausted all the capital letters, then all the small letters 
of the alphabet, and then went on with numbers from 63 upwards (see the last 
sentence of No. 22). 

It will be perceived that a message written in this cipher consisted of a series 
of numerals and letters, which, as they were arbitrarily selected, and could be to 
a large extent varied in one message, produced a cipher-letter that was very difficult 
to solve in the absence of the key shown in No. 22. 

In No. 23 I give an illustration of the actual use of this ambassador’s cipher, 
which contains a sufficiently characteristic question that was often asked in the 
times of the Stuart kings. I will leave the reader to play the ambassador’s part, 





| 29°22°45°59°7°2°51°23°12°53°17° 24°41 °8°25°46°33°9°52°55°37°18°A- / 





No. 23.—Cipher used in the reign of James !. (1610—1615) for communicating with the English Ambassador 
at Venice. II. A Cipher Letter. 
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and to decipher this letter for himself, by aid of the key in No. 22 and the description 
I have given of it. ; 
The Two-Word Square cipher, illustrated in Nos. 24 and 25, is a very clever 


one. It was used in 
1627 for communi- 
cating with France 
and Flanders, when 
England was at war 
with France, and 
when Buckingham 
made a mess of the 
relief of Rochelle, 
and was driven back 
to his ships by the 
French. 

The merit of this 
cipher will be seen 
by looking at No. 24, 
which is the key of 
the cipher. The 
letters of the alpha- 
bet, twice written 
inside the square, 
are each represented 
in the cipher (see 
No. 25) by two letters 
one of which is always 
taken from the Latin 
word OPTIMVS, at 
the top of the square, 
and the other .from 
the word DOMINVS, 
at the right hand of 
the square. The old- 
fashioned V stands 
for the modern U. 





No. 24.—The Two-Word Square Cipher. A Facsimile of a State Cipher used in 
Charles the First's Time (1627) for communicating with France and Flanders. 
I. The Key. This cypher is made doble (double) going twise over the 
alphabet only for varietie to make it harder to be deciphered. When in 
writing aine thing (anything) in this cypher you are to make use of letters to 
express your woords, you are not to use the letter itself, but in place thereof to 
set down two letters, one such letter of the woord OPTIMUS, as is set directly 
over the letter you meane: and the other such letter of the woord DOMINUS, 
as is directly opposite to the said letter you meane to write. 


Now, as the alphabet is twice written inside the square, it is clear that the same 
letter of it may be represented in cipher by two different pairs of letters taken 
from the two key-words ; and herein lies the ingenuity of this method. For example, 
a may be represented by OD, or by 17; & by PD, or by MI, and so on. Thus 
the double letters seen in No. 25, so far from giving to the decipherer a clue to 
the double e’s, double /’s, etc., which may exist in a message, actually put him on 
a false scent, as will be seen as we now read off the cipher in No. 25. 

Here is the meaning of No. 25. We refer to the key, and we see that 7M =r, 
ON=e¢, PO=1i, PV=n, VD=f, TV=0, VWW=r, TD=¢, MD=e, V=M, 





i TMONPOPVVDTVVVTDMDOVONVOOSIMSOPVMMINMDTSODMS | 





No. 25.—The Two-Word Square Cipher. Used for State purposes in 1627, when England was at war 





with France. Il, A message wrilten in this cipher. 
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ON =e, VO=n, OS =1¢, IM = s—reinforcements. Ne continue this simple reading- 
off process, and find that the message in No. 25 is, Reinforcements on the way. 

This is a particularly ingenious mode of secret writing, and it is easily written 
and read—if you know the secret ; but if this be unknown, the cipher is very difficult 
to solve. 

In Stuart days the numerical cipher was very popular, and in No. 26 we have 
part of the Duke of Buckingham’s cipher, which consisted of numerals substituted 
for the letters of the alphabet, with a plentiful allowance of “ Nullities” thrown in. 
The use of nullities was very common; they were numbers written in the cipher 
message to which no significance attached, and they were employed merely as a 
“ blind.” 

For example, we see here that 1 to 8 were nullities, 19 to 22, 33 to 36, 49 to 

2, 67 to 70, and also “all the rest,” from 83 to 100 inclusive. The instructions 
written at the left of the higher bracket are : Zhese mud/s (nullities) to be used betwixt 


£3 29, 29 BI ; 
aA 28: 30: 32: iii 74 


No. 25.—Facsimile of part of the Duke of intial’ ‘Cipher, used in 1627 pty communicating with France. 


every word. And beneath this instruction is another: Zn the addition of any sillable 
to the words in the Alphabet, the nul (nullity) of every Vowell to be omitted. Then 
follows the further caution : /Vote that some one of the Nulls placed before everie Vowell 
in the Alphabett ts in the wryting to be put before or after the Vowell, and sometimes 
both before and after, as thus. 

The illustration referred to in this note has not been reproduced ; for it is not 
necessary to give an actual example of the use of this cipher, since it consisted 
merely of the numerals set out in the key now shown in facsimile, with the addition 
of many other numbers appended to the key, each of which arbitrarily represented 
some well-known person to whom the Duke of Buckingham wished to refer in his 
secret letters sent over to France. 

We come now to the cipher I used for the concluding sentence of Part I. 
of this account of Secrets in Cipher (see last month’s number of this Magazine). 

This method is quite different from any we have yet looked at. It is the 
device used by Sir Thomas Roe, Charles I.’s ambassador in Turkey; and, by 
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means of the nine figures seen in No. 27, aided by the 
dots seen in No. 28, Sir Thomas arrived ata very neat 
and not too unsophisticated a mode of secret correspond- 
ence with his royal master. 

Here is the explanation of No. 27: for example, the 
figure 3 may represent a, 4, orc; if no dot be placed over 
the 7 it represents the letter a; if one dot be placed, 
thus, 3, it represents 4; if two dots be placed over the 
figure, thus, >} it stands for ¢; and so on with the other 
figures in the square, only the figure 1 has no significance: No. 27.—Facsimile of the Nine- 
and, to quote from the MS. of this old Stuart cipher— Figure Cipher used by Sir 

aig } Thomas Roe, Charles |.'s 
“the figure of one” is inserted in the letter (see No. 28) Ambassador in Turkey, 
“to disguise the more, or to fill up betwene woords, and is about 1630. I. The Key. 
to bee cast away as nothinge.” 

There were some minor complications used in this cipher which I have omitted, 
and the illustration given in No. 28 will show, by inspection of No. 27, that this 
, cipher, though easily read with the key, is by no means 

637465 16392134 wanting in ingenuity: the message hidden in No. 28 can 
991599786195797 be easily read as: Zhe Sultan has no money to lend. 
As regards the cipher sentence submitted last month to 
No. 28.—//ustration of a the ingenuity of the reader, we have merely to apply to it the 
cccatineny explanation just given of No. 28 in order to see that my hidden 
by Sir Thomas Roe, meaning was, May you receive as much pleasure from reading my 

oar wr Me meee" account of these ciphers as I received from writing it.—J. H. S. 

Cipher Letter: The King Charles the First used cipher frequently: numerical 

en no monty cipher, in which numbers were arbitrarily substituted for letters; 

and which is therefore not of much interest from the illustrative 
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No. 29.—King Charles the First's Diagrammatic Cipher, written by the King himself to Lord Hyde (afterwards Earl 
of Clarendon). This letter was written by the King when a prisoner; it was intercepted by Cromwell and 
deciphered by Milton, his private Secretary. (For explanation see text.) 
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point of view ; diagrammatic cipher, of which a specimen is given in No. 29; 
and shorthand cipher, which is shown in No. 30. 


FGHIKL MH OPLEST VWEY E % 


CR 


a ‘e 
No. 30.--King Charles the First's Shorthand Cipher, written by the King himself and initialled by him. 


4 


The key to the letter in No. 29 is as follows: Commence reading the cipher 
at the bottom of the right-hand vertical line, thus: Zake Charles to France, and 
then proceed with the left-hand vertical line, from the bottom, conduct him to 
the Sieur (?) Berom; the top horizontal line, read backwards, continues: ‘thence 
to Saint Germains; the cross-line, commencing at the bottom right-hand corner, 
goes on: the French King will supply you. Have an: the cross-line from the top 
right-hand corner, eye ov spies, set guards on the boy ; the bottom line, read backwards, 
watch his youth and will; and the middle vertical line, read from the bottom, 
completes the letter with, Write to me in this cipher. Poor King Charles! This 
letter never reached Lord Hyde, and his care for the safety of the boy (afterwards 
Charles II.), and his solicitude for Charles’s upbringing—watch his youth and will— 
were soon to be absorbed in those greater cares which ended by costing this royal 
cipher-writer his head. 

In No. 30 we have an early illustration of the art to which Sir Isaac Pitman 


has devoted himself. This facsimile of King Charles’s shorthand cipher shows the 
dots and dashes, placed above or below a line, which were employed to denote the 
letters of the alphabet when the King wrote his letters in this form of cipher. 

As in Part I, so in this (Part II.), I end with a cipher sentence which 
should be easily solved. The method of it is rather interesting, and will be dealt 
with next month. 





AO WB FSORWBU RCQIASBHG CT OBQWSBH ROHS HVS GDSZZWBU OBR HVS 
OPPFSJWOHWCBG 5 NLXW UR MAX PKBMXKL HY MAXF TKX HYMXG VHGYNLBGZ 
MH MAX FHWXKG KXTWXK 
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(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XxX. 

HE Honourable Mr. Ancram found himself gratified by Mrs. Church’s refusal to 
=z see him in Calcutta. It filled out his idea of her, which was a delicate one, 
and it gave him a pleasurable suggestive of the stimulus which he should 
always receive from her in future toward the alternative which was most noble and 
most satisfying. Mr. Ancram had the clearest perception of the value of such 
stimulus ; but the probability that he was likely to be able to put it permanently at 
his disposal could hardly be counted chief among the reasons which made him, at 
this time, so exceedingly happy. His promotion had even less to do with it. India is 
known to be full of people who would rather be a Chief Commissioner than Rudyard 
Kipling or Saint Michael, but this translation had been in the straight line of Mr. 
Ancram’s intention for years; it offered him no fortuitous joy, and if it made a 
basis for the more refined delight which had entered his experience, that is as 
much as it can be credited with. Life had hitherto offered him no satisfaction 
that did not pale beside the prospect of possessing Judith Church. He gave 
dreamy half-hours to the realisation of how the sordidness of existence would vanish 
when he should regard it through her eyes, of how her goodness would sweeten 
the world to him, and her gaiety brighten it, and her beauty etherealise it. He 
tried to analyse the completeness of their fitness for each other, and invariably 

gave it up to fall into a little trance of longing and of anticipation. 

He could not be sufficiently grateful to John Church for dying,—it was a 
circumstance upon which he congratulated himself frankly, an accident by which 
he was likely to benefit so vastly that he could indulge in no pretence of regretting 
it on any altruistic ground. It was so decent of Church to take himself out of 
the way that his former Chief Secretary experienced a change of attitude toward 
him. Ancram still considered him an ass, but hostility had faded out of the 
opinion, which, when he mentioned it, dwelt rather upon that animal’s power of 
endurance and other excellent qualities. Ancram felt himself distinctly on better 
terms with the late Lieutenant-Governor, and his feeling was accented by the fact 
that John Church died in time to avoid the necessity for a more formal resignation. 
His Chief Secretary felt personally indebted to him for that, on ethical grounds. 

In. the long, suggestive, caressing letters which reached Judith by every mail, 
he made an appearance of respecting her fresh widowhood that was really clever, 
considering the fervency which he contrived to imply. As the weeks went by, 
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however, he began to consider this attitude of hers, the note she had struck in 
going six thousand miles away without seeing him, rather an extravagant gratification 
of conscience, and if she had been nearer it may be doubted whether his tolerance 
_ would have lasted. But she was in Loridon and he was in Assam, which made 
restraint easier; and he was able always to send her the assurance of his waiting 
passion without hurting her with open talk of the day when he should come into 
his own. Judith, seeing that his pen was ina leash, watered her love anew with the 
thought of his innate nobility, and shortened the time that lay between them. 

In spite of her conscience, which was a good one, there were times when 
Mrs. Church was shocked by the realisation that she was only trying to believe 
herself unhappy. In spite of other things, too, of a more material sort. Misfortune 
had overtaken the family at Stoneborough : ill-health had compelled her father to 
resign the pulpit of Beulah Church, and to retire upon a microscopic stipend from 
the superannuation fund. ‘There was a boy of fourteen, much like his sister, who 
wanted to be a soldier, and did not want to wear a dirty apron and sell the currants 
of the leading member of his father’s congregation. For these reasons Judith’s 
’ three hundred a year shrank to a scanty hundred and fifty. The boy went to 
Clifton, and she to an attic in that south side of Kensington where they are 
astonishingly cheap. Here she established herself, and grew familiar with the devices 
of poverty. It was not picturesque Bohemian poverty ; she had little ladylike ideals 
in gloves and shoes that she pinched herself otherwise to attain, and it is to be 
feared that she preferred looking shabby-genteel with eternal limitations to looking 
disreputable with spasmodic extravagances. But neither the sordidness of her life 
nor the discomfort she tried to conjure out of the past made her miserable Rather 
she extracted a solace from them,—they gave her a vague feeling of expiation ; she 
hugged her little miseries for their purgatorial qualities, and felt, though she never put 
it into a definite thought, that they made a sort of justification for her hope of heaven. 

Besides, except once a week, on Indian mail day, her life was for the time in 
abeyance. She had a curious sense occasionally, in some sordid situation to which 
she was driven for the lack of five shillings, of how little anything mattered during 
this little colourless period; and she declined kindly invitations from old Anglo- 
Indian acquaintances in more expensive parts of Kensington with almost an ironical 
appreciation of their inconsequence. She accepted existence without movement or 
charm for the time, since she could not dispense with it altogether. She invented 
little monotonous duties and occupied herself with them, and waited, always with the 
knowledge that just beyond her dingy horizon lay a world, her old world, of full 
life and vivid colour and long dramatic days, if she chose to look. 

On mail days she did look, over Ancram’s luxurious pages with soft eyes and a 
little participating smile. They made magic carpets for her—they had imaginative 
touches. ‘They took her to the scent of the food-stuff in the chaffering bazaar; she 
saw the white hot sunlight sharp-sshadowed by dusty palms, and the people, with 
their gentle ways and their simplicity of guile, the clanking silver anklets of the 
coolie women, the black 4o/ smudges under the babies’ eyelashes—the dear people ! 
She remembered how she had seen the oxen treading out the corn in the warm 
leisure of that country, and the women grinding at the mill. She remembered their 
simple talk: how the gardener had told her in his own tongue that the flowers 
ate much earth; how a syce had once handed her a_ beautiful bazaar-written 
letter, in which he asked for more wages because he could not afford himself. She 
remembered the jewelled Rajahs, and the ragged magicians, and the coolies’ song 
in the evening, and the home-trotting little oxen painted in pink spots in honour 
of a plaster goddess, and realised how she loved India.- She realised it even 
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‘November. . fogs interfered with nothing that she wanted to do.” 


more completely, perhaps, when November came and brought fogs which were 
always dreary in that they interfered with nothing that she wanted to do, and 
neuralgia that was especially hard to bear for being her only occupation. The 
winter dragged itself away. Beside Ancram’s letters and her joy in answering them, 
she had one experience of pleasure keen enough to make it an episode. She found 
it in the Athenian, which she picked up on a news-stall, where she had dropped 
into the class of customers who glance over three or four weeklies and buy one 
or two. It was a review, a review of length and breadth and weight and density, 
of the second volume of the “ Modern Influence of the Vedic Books,” by Lewis 
Ancram, I.C.S. She bought the paper and took it home, and all that day her 
heart beat higher with her woman’s ambition for the man she loved, sweetened with 
the knowledge that his own had become as nothing to the man who loved her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It was a foregone conclusion in Calcutta that the name of the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam should figure prominently in the Birthday Honours of the season. 
On the 24th of that very hot May people sat in their verandahs in early 
morning dishabille, and consumed tea and toast and plantains, and read in the 
local extras that a Knight. Commandership of the Star of India had fluttered down 
upon the head of Mr. Lewis Ancram, without, surprise. Doubtless the ‘ Modern 
Influence of the Vedic Books” was to be reckoned with to some extent in the 
decorative result, but the géneral public gave it less importance than Sir Walter Besant, 
for example, would be disposed to do. The general public reflected rather upon 
the Chief Commissioner’s conspicuous usefulness in Assam, especially the dexterity 


with which he had trapped border raids upon tea-plantations. The general public 
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remembered how often it had seen Mr. Lewis Ancram’s name in the newspapers, 
and in what invariably approved connections. So the men in pyjamas on the 
verandahs languidly regarded the wide flat spreading red-and-yellow bouquets of 
the gold mohur trees where the crows were gasping and swearing on the Maidan, 
and declared, with unanimous yawns, that Ancram was “ just the fellow to get it.” 

The Supreme Government at Simla was even better acquainted with Lewis 
Ancram’s achievements and potentialities than the general public, however. ‘There 
had been occasions, when Mr. Ancram was a modest Chief Secretary only, upon 
which the Supreme Government had cause to congratulate itself privately as to 
Mr. Ancram’s extraordinary adroitness in political moves affecting the ‘ advanced ” 
Bengali. Since his triumph over the College Grants Notification the advanced 
Bengali had become increasingly outrageous. An idea in this connection so far 
emerged from official representations at headquarters as to become almost obvious, 
as to leave no alternative—which is a very remarkable thing in the business of the 
Government of India. It was to the effect that the capacity to outwit the Bengali 
should be the single indispensable qualification of the next Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

“No merely straightforward chap will do,” said Lord Scansleigh, with a sigh, 
“however able he may be. Of course,” he added, “I don’t mean to say that we 
want a crooked fellow, but our man must understand crookedness and be equal to 
it. That, poor Church never was.” 

The Viceroy delivered himself thus because Sir Griffiths Spence’s retirement was 
imminent, and he had his choice for Bengal to make over again. Simplicity and 
directness apparently disqualified a number of gentlemen of seniority and distinction, 
for ten days later it was announced that the appointment had fallen to Sir Lewis 
Ancram, K.C.S.I. Again the little world of Calcutta declined to be surprised : 
nothing, apparently, exceeded the popular ambition for the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam. Hawkins, of the Board of Revenue, was commiserated for a day or two, 
but it was very generally admitted that men like Hawkins of the Board of Revenue, 
solid, unpretentious fellows like that, were extremely apt, somehow, to be overlooked. 
People said generally that Scansleigh had done the right thing—that Ancram would 
know how to manage the natives. It was perceived that the new King of Bengal 
would bring a certain picturesqueness to the sceptre, he was so comparatively young 
and so superlatively clever. In view of this the feelings of Hawkins of the Board 
of Revenue were lost sight of. And nothing could have been more signal than the 
approbation of the native newspapers. Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty, in the Benga/ 
Free Press, wept tears of joy in leading articles every day for a week. “ Bengal,” 
said Mohendra, editorially, “has been given a man after her own heart.” By which 
Sir Lewis Ancram was ungrateful enough to be annoyed. 

Judith grew very white over the letter which brought her the news, remembering 
many things. It was a careful letter, but there was a throb of triumph in it—a 
suggestion, just perceptible, of the dramatic value of the situation. She told herself 
that this was inevitable and natural, just as inevitable and natural as all the rest; 
but at the same time she felt that her philosophy was not quite equal to the 
remarkable completeness of Ancram’s succession. With all her pride in him, in 
her heart of hearts she would infinitely have preferred to share some degradation 
with him rather than this; she would have liked the taste of any bitterness of his 
misfortune better than this perpetual savour of his usurpation. It was a mere phase 
of feeling, which presently she put aside, but for the moment her mind dwelt with 
curious insistence upon one or two little pictorial memories of the other master of 
Belvedere, while tears stood in her eyes and a foolish resentment at this fortunate 
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“She never saw the Belvedere carriage . . . without thinking that if things had turned out differently 
she might be sitting in it.” 


turn of destiny tugged at her heart-strings. In a little while she found herself able 
to rejoice for Ancram with sincerity, but all day she involuntarily recurred, with 
deep, gentle irritation, to the association of the living idea and the dead one. 

Perhaps the liveliest pang inflicted by Sir Lewis Ancram’s appointment was 
experienced by Mrs. Daye. Mrs. Daye confided to her husband that she never 
saw the Belvedere carriage, with its guard of Bengal cavalry trotting behind, without 
thinking that if things had turned out differently she might be: sitting in it, with 
His Honour her son-in-law. From which the constancy and keenness of Mrs. Daye’s 
regrets may be in a measure inferred. She said to privileged intimate friends that 
she knew she was a silly, worldly thing, but reaily it did bring out one’s silliness 
and worldliness to have one’s daughter jilt a Lieutenant-Governor, in a way that 
nobody could understand whose daughter hadn’t done it. Mrs. Daye took what 
comfort she could out of the fact that this limitation excluded every woman she 
knew. She would add, with her brow raised in three little wrinkles of deprecation, 
that of course they were immensely pleased with Rhoda’s ultimate choice: Mr. Doyle 
was a dear, sweet man, but she, Mrs. Daye, could not help having a sort of sisterly 
regard for him, which towards one’s son-in-law was ridiculous. He certainly had 
charming manners—the very man to appreciate a cup of tea and one’s poor little 
efforts at conversation—if he didn’t happen to be married to one’s daughter. It was 
ludicrously impossible to have a seriously enjoyable ¢é¢e-d-¢éfe with a man who was 
married to one’s daughter ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CatcutTta, when the Doyles came down from Darjiling, chased by the early rains, 
was’ prepared to find the marriage ridiculous. Calcutta counted on its fingers the 
years that lay between Mr. and Mrs. Doyle, and mentioned, as a condoning fact, that 
Philip Doyle’s chances for the next High Court Judgeship were very good indeed. 
Following up this line of fancy, Calcutta pictured a matron growing younger 
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and younger and a dignitary of the Bench growing older and older, added the usual 
accessories of jewels and balls and Hill captains and the private extrée, and figured 
out the net result, which was regrettably vulgar and even more regrettably common. 
It is perhaps due to Calcutta rather than to the Doyles to say that six weeks after 
their arrival these prophecies had been forgotten and people went about calling it 
an ideal match. One or two ladies went so far as to declare that Rhoda Daye 
had become a great deal more tolerable since her marriage; her husband was so 
much cleverer than she was, and that was what she needed, you know. In which 
statement might occasionally be discerned a gleam of satisfaction. 

It shortly became an item of gossip that very few engagements were permitted 
to interfere with Mrs. Philip Doyle’s habit of driving to her husband’s office to pick 
him up at five o’clock in the afternoon, and that very few clients were permitted 
to keep him there after she had arrived. People smiled in indulgent comment on 
it, as the slender, light, tasteful figure in the cabriolet drove among the thronging 
carriages in the Red Road towards Old Post-Office Street, and looked again, with 
that paramount interest in individuals which is almost the only one where Britons 
congregate in exile. Mrs. Doyle, in the picturesque exercise of the domestic virtues, 
was generally conceded to be even more piquant than Miss Daye in the temporary 
possession of a Chief Secretary. 

I have no doubt that on one especial Wednesday afternoon she was noted to 
look absent and a trifle grave, as the Waler made his own pace to bring his master. 
There was no reason for this in particular, except that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor was leaving for England by the mail train for Bombay that evening. 
Perhaps this in itself would hardly have sufficed to make Mrs. Doyle meditative, 
but there had been a great clamour of inquiry and suggestion as to why Sir Lewis 
Ancram was straining a point to obtain three months’ leave under no apparent 
emergency: people said he had never looked better—and Mrs. Doyle believed she 
knew precisely why. ‘The little cloud of her secret knowledge was before her eyes 
as the crows pecked hoarsely at the street offal under the Waler’s deliberate feet, 
and she was somewhat impatient at being burdened with any acquaintance with 
Sir Lewis Ancram’s private intentions. Also she remembered her liking for the 
woman he was going home to marry; and, measuring in fancy Judith Church’s 
capacity for happiness, she came to the belief that it was likely to be meagrely 
filled. It was the overflowing measure of her own, perhaps, that gave its liveliness 
to her very real pang of regret. She knew Lewis Ancram so much better than 
Mrs. Church did, she assured herself: was it not proof enough, that the other 
woman loved him while she (Rhoda) bowed to him? As at that moment, when 
he passed her on horseback, looking young and vigorous and elate. Rhoda fancied 
a certain significance in his smile: it spoke of good-fellowship and the prospect 
of an equality of bliss and the general expediency of things as they were rather 
than as they might have been. She coloured hotly under it, and gathered up the 
reins and astonished the Waler with the whip. 

As she turned into Old Post-Office Street, a flanking battalion of the rains— 
riding up dark and thunderous behind the red-brick turrets of the High Court— 
whipped down upon the Maidan, and drove her, glad of a refuge, up the dingy 
stairs to her husband’s office. Her custom was to sit in the cabriolet and despatch 
the syce with a message. The syce would deliver it in his own tongue—‘“ The 
memsahib sends a salutation”—and Doyle would Uresently appear. But to-day it 
was raining and there was no alternative. 

A little flutter of consideration greeted her entrance. ‘Two or three native clerks 
shuffled to their feet and salaamed, and one ran to open the door into Doyle’s 
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"He passed her on horseback, looking young and vigorous and elate.” 


private room for her. Her husband sat writing against time at a large desk littered 
thick with papers. At another table a native youth in white cotton draperies sat 
making quill pens, with absorbed precision. ‘The punkah swung a slow discoloured 
petticoat above them both. The tall wide windows were open. Through them 
little damp gusts came in and lifted the papers about the room ; and beyond them 
the grey rain slanted down, and sobered the vivid green of everything, and turned 
the tilted palms into the likeness of draggled plumes waving against the sky. 

“You have just escaped the shower,” said Doyle, looking up with quick pleasure 
at her step. “I'll be another twenty minutes, I’m afraid. And I have nothing 
for you to play with,” he added, glancing round the dusty room—‘“ not even a novel. 
You must just sit down and be good.” 

“Mail letters?” asked Rhoda, with her hand on his shoulder. 

The clerk was looking another way, and she dropped a foolish, quick little kiss 
on the top of his head. 

“Yes. It’s this business of the memorial to Church. I’ve got the newspaper 
reports of the unveiling together, and the Committee have drafted a formal letter 
to Mrs. Church, and there’s a good deal of private correspondence—letters from 
big natives sending subscriptions, and all that—that I thought she would like to 
see. As Secretary to the Committee, it of course devolves upon me to forward 
everything. And at this moment,” Doyle went on, glancing ruefully at the page 
under his hand, “ I am trying to write to her privately, poor thing.” 

Rhoda glanced down at the letter. “I know you will be glad to have these 
testimonials, which are as sincere as they are spontaneous, to the unique position 
Church held in the regard of many distinguished people,” she read deliberately, 
aloud. 

“Do you think that is the right kind of thing to say? It strikes me as rather 
formal. But one is so terribly afraid of hurting her by some stupidity.” 
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“*You have escaped the shower,’ said Doyle, looking up.” 








“Oh, I don’t think so at all, Philip. I mean—it is quite the proper thing, | 
think. After all, it’s—it’s more than a year ago, you know.” 

“The wives of men like Church remember them longer than that, I fancy. But 
if you will be pleased to sit down, Mrs. Doyle, I'll finish it in some sort of decency 
and get it off.” 

Rhoda sat down and crossed her feet and looked into dusty vacancy. ‘The 
recollection of Ancram’s expression as he passed her in the road came back to her, 
and as she reflected that the ship which carried him to Judith Church would also 
take her the balm respectfully prepared by the Committee, her sense of humour 
curved her lips in an ironical smile. The grotesqueness of the thing made it seem 
less serious, and she found quite five minutes’ interested occupation in considering 
it. Then she regarded the baboo making pens, and picked up a “ Digest” and 
put it down again, and turned over the leaves of a tome on the “ Hindu Law of 
Inheritance,” and yawned, and looked out of the window, and observed that it had 
stopped raining. 

“ Philip, aren’t you nearly done? Remember me affectionately to Mrs. Church,— 
no, perhaps you’d better not, either.” 

Doyle was knitting his brows over a final sentiment, and did not reply. 

“ Philip, is that one of your old coats hanging on the nail? Is it old enough 
to give away? I want an old coat for the syce to sleep in: he had fever 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Doyle went over to the object of her inquiries, took it down, and daintily 
shook it. = 

“ Philip ! Pay some attention to me.- May I have this coat? There’s nothing 
in the pockets—nothing but an old letter and a newspaper. Oh!” 

Her husband looked up at last, noting a change in the tone of her exclamation, 
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She stood looking in an 
embarrassed way at the 
address on the envelope 
she held. It was in 
Ancram’s handwriting. 

“What letter?” he 
asked. 

She handed it to him, 
and at the sight of it he 
frowned a little. 

“Ts the newspaper the 
Bengal Free Press?” 

“Yes,” she said, glanc- 
ing at it. “And it’s marked 
in one or two places with 
red pencil.” 

“Then read them 
both,” Doyle replied. 
“They don’t tell a very 
pretty story, but it may 
amuse you. I thought I 
had destroyed them long 





“«*There's nothing in the po: kets—nothing 
ago. I can’t have worn that ; but an old letter and a newspaper. Oh!'” 
coat since I left Florence.” 


Rhoda sat down, with a beating curiosity, and applied herself to understand the 
story that was not very pretty. It sometimes annoyed her that she could not resist 
her interest in things that concerned Ancram, especially things that exemplified him. 
She brought her acutest intelligence to bear upon the exposition of the letter and 
the newspaper; but it was very plain and simple, especially where it was under- 
scored in red pencil, and she comprehended it at once. She sat thinking of it, 
with bright eyes, fitting it into relation with what she had known and guessed 
before, perhaps unconsciously pluming herself a little upon her penetration, and, it 
must be confessed, feeling a keen thrill of unregretting amusement at Ancram’s 
conviction. Then suddenly, with a kind of mental gasp, she remembered Judith 
Church. 

“ Ah!” she said to herself, and her lips almost moved. ‘ What a complication ! ” 
And then darted up from some depth of her moral consciousness the thought, “ She 
ought to know, and I ought to tell her.” 

She tried to look calmly at the situation, and analyse the character of her 
responsibility. She sought for its pros and cons; she made an effort to range them 
and to balance them. But, in spite of herself, her mind rejected everything save the 
memory of the words she had overheard one soft spring night on the verandah at 
Government House : 


“ You ask me if I am not to you what I ought to be to my husband, who ts a good 
man, and who loves me and trusts you.” 


“ And trusts you! and trusts you!” Remembering the way her own blood 
quickened when she heard Judith Church say that, Rhoda made a spiritual bound 
towards the conviction that she could not shirk opening such deplorably blind eyes 
and respect herself in future. Then her memory insisted again, and she heard 
Judith say, with an inflection that precluded all mistake, all self-delusion, all change ; 
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‘* But you ask me if I have come to love you, and perhaps in a way you have a right 
to know ; and the truth ts better, as you say. And I answer you that I have. JI 
answer you, Yes, it ts true; and I know it will always be true.” 


Did that make no difference? And was there not infinitely too much involved 
for any such casual, rough-handed interference as hers would be ? 

At that moment she saw that her husband was putting on his hat. His letter 
to Mrs. Cnurch lay addressed upon the desk, the papers that were to accompany 
scattered about it, and Doyle was directing the clerk with regard to them. 

“You will put all these in a strong cover, Luteef,” said he, “and address it as 
I have addressed that letter. I would like you to take them to the General Post 
Office yourself, and see that they don’t go under-stamped.” 

“Yessir. All thee papers, sir? And I am to send by letter-post, sir?” 

“Yes, certainly. Well, Rhoda? - That was a clever bit of trickery, wasn’t it ? 
I heard afterwards that the article was quoted in the House, and did Church a lot 
of damage.” 

Doyle spoke with the boldness of embarrassment. ‘These two were not in the 
habit of discussing Ancram ; they tolerated him occasionally as an object, but never 
as a subject. Already he regretted the impulse that put her in possession of these 
facts. It seemed to his sensitiveness like taking an unfair advantage of a man when 
he was down, which, considering to what Lewis Ancram had risen, was a foolish 
and baseless scruple. Rhoda looked at her husband, and hesitated. For an instant 
she played with the temptation to tell him all she knew, deciding, at the end of 
the instant, that it would entail too much. Even a reference to that time had come 
to cost her a good deal. 

“T am somehow not surprised,” she said, looking down at the letter and paper 
in her hand. “ But—lI think it’s a pity Mrs. Church doesn’t know.” 

“ Poor dear lady! why should she? I am glad she is spared that unnecessary 
pang. We should all be allowed tos think as well of the world as we can, my 
wife. Come; in twenty minutes it will be dark.” 

“Do you think so?” his wife asked doubtfully. But she threw the letter and the 
newspaper upon the desk. She would shirk it; as a duty it was not plain enough. 

“ Then you ought to burn those, Philip,” she said, as they went downstairs together. 
“They wouldn’t make creditable additions to the records of the India Office.” 

“JT will,” replied her husband. “I don’t know why I didn’t long ago. How 
deliciously fresh it is after the rain!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THERE was a florist’s near by—in London there always is a florist’s near by—and 
Judith stood in the little place, among the fanciful straw baskets and the wire frames 
and the tin boxes of cut flowers and the damp pots of blooming ones, and made 
her choice. In her slenderness and her gladness she herself had somewhat the 
poise of a flower, and the delicate flush of her face, with its new springing secret of 
life, did more to suggest one—a flower just opened to the summer and the sun. 
She picked out some that were growing in country lanes then—it was the 
middle of July—poppies and cornbottles and big brown-hearted daisies. They 
seemed to her to speak in a simple way of joy. Then she added a pot of ferns 
and some clustering growing azaleas, pink and white and very lovely. She paid 
the florist’s wife ten shillings, and took them all with her in a cab. This was not 
a day for economies. She drove back to her rooms, the azaleas beside her on the 
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“She drove back to her rooms, the azaleas beside her.” 


seat making a picture of her that people turned to look at. In her hand she carried 
a folded brown envelope. On the form inside it was written, in the generically 
inexpressive characters of the Telegraph Department, “ Arrive London 2.30. Will 
be with you at five. Ancram.” 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, but she felt that the day would be too short 
for all there was to do. There should be mothing sordid in her greeting, nothing 
to make him remember that she was poor. Her attic should be swept and garnished : 
women think of these little things. She had also with her in the cab a pair of 
dainty Liberty muslin curtains to keep out the roof and the chimneys, and a Japanese 
tea-set, and tea of a kind she was not in the habit of drinking. She had only stopped 
buying pretty fresh decorative things when it occurred to her that she must keep 
enough money to pay the cabman. As she hung the curtains, and put the ferns on 
the window-seat and the azaleas in the corners, and the plump, delicate-coloured 
silk cushions in the angles of her small hard sofa, her old love of soft luxurious 
things stirred within her. Instinctively she put her poverty away with impatience 
and contempt. What in another woman might have been a calculating thought 
came to her as a hardly acknowledged sense of relief and repose. There would be 
no more of ¢hat/ 

A knock at the door sent the blood to her heart, and her hand to her dusty 
hair, before she remembered how impossible it was that this should be any but an 
unimportant knock. Yet she opened the door with a thrill—it seemed that such a 
day could have no trivial incidents. When she saw that it was the housemaid with 
the mail, the Indian mail, she took it with a little smile of indifference and satisfaction. 
It was no longer the master of her delight. 

She put it all aside while she adjusted the folds of the curtains and took the 
step-ladder out of the room. Then she read Philip Doyle’s letter. She read it, 
and when she had finished she looked gravely, coldly, at the packet that came with 
it, carefully addressed in the round accurate hand of the clerk who made quill pens 
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“Presently she came upon a letter.” 


in Doyle’s office. She was conscious of an unkindness in this chance: it might 
so well have fallen last week or next. There was no ignoring it,—it was there, it 
had been delivered to her, it seemed almost as urgent a demand upon her time 
and thought and interest as if John Church himself had put it into her hand. 
With an involuntary movement she pushed the packet aside and looked round the 
room. There were still several little things to do. She got up to go about them; 
but she moved slowly, and the glow had gone out of her face, leaving her eyes 
shadowed as they were on other days. She made the cornbottles and the daisies 
up into little bouquets, but she let her hands drop into her lap more than once, 
and thought about other things. 

Suddenly, with a quick movement, she went over to where the packet lay 
and took it up. It was as if she turned her back upon something; she had a 
resolute look. As she broke the wax and cut the strings, any one might ‘have 
recognised that she confronted herself with a duty which she did not mean to 
postpone. It would have been easy to guess her unworded feeling—that, however 
differently her heart might insist, she could not slight John Church. This was a 
sensitive and a just woman. 

She opened letter after letter, reading slowly and carefully. Every word had its 
due, every sentence spoke to her. Gradually there came round her lips the look 
they wore when she knelt upon her hassock in St. Luke’s round the corner, and 
repeated, with bent head, 


‘But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable offenders : 
Spare Thou them, O Lord, which confess their faults.” 


It seemed to her that in not having loved John Church while he lived nor mourned 
him in sackcloth when he was dead she had sinned indeed. She was in the midst 
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of preparations that were almost bridal, yet it is quite true that for this man whose 
death had wrought her deliverance and her joy, her eyes were full of a tender, 
reverent regret. Presently she came upon a letter which she put aside, with a 
pang, to be read last of all. It was like Ancrain, she thought, to have borne witness 
to her husband’s worth—he could never have guessed that his letter would hurt 
her a little one day. She noticed that it was fastened together with a newspaper, 
by a narrow rubber circlet, and that the newspaper was marked in red pencil. She 
remembered Ancram’s turn for journalism—he had acknowledged many a, clever 
artiele to her—and divined that this was some tribute from his pen. ‘The idea gave 
her a realising sense that her lover shared her penance, and was vaguely comforting. 

She went through all the rest, as I have said, conscientiously, seriously, and with 
a troubled heart. Philip Doyle had not been mistaken in saying that they were 
sincere, and spontaneous. The tragedy of Church’s death had brought out his 
motives in high relief; it was not likely he could ever have lived to be so appreciated. 
These were impressions of him struck off as it were in a white heat of feeling. His 
widow sat for a moment silent before the revelation they made of him, even to her. 

Then, to leave nothing undone, Judith opened Ancram’s letter. Her startled eyes 
went through it once without comprehending a line of its sequence, though here and 
there words struck her in the face and made it burn. She put her hand to her 
head to steady herself; she felt giddy, and sickeningly unable to comprehend. She 
fastened her gaze upon the page, seeing nothing, while her brain worked automatically 
about the fact that she was the victim of some terribly untoward circumstance —what 
and why it refused to discover for her. Presently things grew simpler and clearer ; 
she realised the direction from which the blow had come. Her power to reason, to 
consider, to compare, came back to her ; and she caught up her misfortune eagerly, to 
minimise it. The lines of Ancram’s hostility and contempt traced themselves again 
upon her mind, and this time it quivered under their full significance. ‘ Happily for 
Bengal,” she read, “a fool is invariably dealt with according to his folly.” Then she 
knew that no mollifying process of reasoning could alter the fact which she had 
to face. 

Her mind grew acute in its pain. She began to make deductions, she looked 
at the date. The corroboration of the newspaper flashed upon her instantly, and 
with it came a keen longing to tell her husband who had written that article—he had 
wondered so often and so painfully. All at once she found herself framing a charge. 

A clock struck somewhere, and as if the sound summoned her she got up from 
her seat and opened a little lacquered box that stood upon the mantel. It contained 
letters chiefly, but from among its few photographs she drew one of her husband. 
With this in her hand she went into her bedroom and shut the door and locked it. 

When the maid brought Sir Lewis Ancram’s card up at five o’clock she found the 
door open. Mrs. Church was fitting a photograph into a little frame. She looked 
thoughtful, but charming; and she said so unhesitatingly, “ Bring the gentleman 
up, Hetty,” that Hetty, noticing the curtains and the cushions in Mrs. Church’s 
sitting-room, brought the gentleman up with a smile. 

At his step upon the stair her eyes dilated, she took a long breath and pulled 
herself together, her hand tightening on the corner of the table. He came in quickly 
and stood before her silent; he seemed to insist upon his presence and on his out- 
stretched hands. His face was almost open and expansive in its achieved happiness ; 
one would have said he was a fellow-being and not a Lieutenant-Governor. It 
looked as if to him the moment were emotional, but Mrs. Church almost immediately 


deprived it of that character. She gave him the right hand of ordinary intercourse 
and an agreeable smile. 
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“You are looking sur- 
prisingly well,” she said. 

If this struck Ancram 
as inadequate he hesitated 
about saying so. The 
words upon his own lips 
were “ My God! how glad 
I am to see you!” but 
he did not permit these to 
escape him either. Her 
friendliness was too cheer- 
ful to chill him, but he put 
his eyeglass into his eye, 
which he generally did 
when he wanted to reflect, 
behind a pause. 

“And you are just 
the same,” he said. “A 
little more colour, per- 
haps.” 

“T am not really, you 
know,” she returned, slip- 
ping her hand quickly out 
of his. “Since I saw you 
I am older—and wiser. 
a a m Nearly two years older 

She... opened a little lacquered box that stood upon the mantel.” and wiser.” 

The smile which he 
sent into her eyes was a visible effort to bring himself nearer to her. 

“Where have you found so much instruction?” he asked, with tender 
banter. 

Her laugh accepted the banter and ignored its quality. “In ‘The Modern 
Influence of the Vedic Books,’ among other places,” she said, and rang the bell. 
“Tea, Hetty.” 

“T must be allowed to congratulate you upon that,” she went on pleasantly. 
** All the wise people are talking about it, aren’t they? And upon the rest of your 
achievements. ‘They have been very remarkable.” 

“They are very incomplete,” he hinted ; “but I am glad you are disposed to be 
kind about them.” 

They had dropped into chairs at the usual conversational distance, and he sat 
regarding her with a look which almost confessed that he did not understand. 

“T suppose you had an execrable passage,” Judith volunteered, with sociable 
emphasis. “1 can imagine what it must have been, as far as Aden, with the 
monsoon well on.” 

“ Execrable,” he repeated. He had come to a conclusion. It was part of her 
moral conception of their situation that he should begin his love-making over again. 
She would not tolerate their picking it up and going on with it. At least that was 
her attitude. He wondered, indulgently, how long she would be able to keep it. 

* And Calcutta? I suppose you left it steaming ?.” 

“T hardly know. I was there only a couple of days before the mail left. Almost 
the whole of July I had been on tour.” 
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“*What a set of curs they are !'’ 


“ Oh—really ?” said Mrs. Church. Her face assumed the slight sad impene- 
trability with which we give people to understand that they are trespassing upon 
ground hallowed by the association of grief. Ancram observed, with irritation, that 
she almost imposed silence upon him for a moment. Her look suggested to him 
that if he made any further careless allusions she might break into tears. 

“ Dear me!” Judith said softly at last, pouring out the tea, “how you bring 
everything back to me!” 

He thought of saying boldly'that he had come to bring her back to everything, 
but for some reason he refrained. 

“Not unpleasantly, I hope?” He had an instant’s astonishment at finding such 
a commonplace upon his lips. He had thought of this in poems for months. 

She gave him his tea, and a pathetic smile. It was so pathetic that he looked 
away from it, and his eye fell upon the portrait of John Church, framed, near her 
on the table. 

“Do you think it is a good one?” she asked eagerly, following his glance. 
“Do you think it does him justice? It was so difficult,” she added softly, “to do 
him justice.” 

Sir Lewis Ancram stirred his tea vigorously. He never took sugar, but the 
manipulation of his spoon enabled him to say, with candid emphasis, “ He never 
got justice.” 

For the moment he would abandon his personal interest, he would humour her 
conscience ; he would dwell upon the past, for the moment. 

“No,” she said, “I think he never did. Perhaps, now P 

Ancram’s lip curled expressively. 

“ Yes, now,” he said—‘ now that no appreciation can encourage him, no applause 
stimulate him, now that he is for ever past it and them, they can find nothing too 
good to say of him. What a set of curs they are!” 

“It is the old story,” she replied. Her eyes were full of sadness. 

“ Forgive me!” Ancram said involuntarily. Then he wondered for what he had 
asked to be forgiven 
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“ He was a martyr,” Judith went on calmly—‘“‘ John Church, martyr,’ is the 
way they ought to write him down in the Service records. But there were a few 
people who knew him great and worthy while he lived. I was one ‘és 

* And I was another. ‘There were more than you think.” 

“He used to trust you. Especially in the matter that killed him—that educa- 
tional matter—-he often said that without your sympathy and support he would 
hardly know where to turn.” 

“His policy was right. Events are showing now how right it was. Every diy 
I find what excellent reason he had for all he did.” 

“Yes,” Judith said, regarding him with a kind of remote curiosity. “ You have 
succeeded to his difficulties. I wonder if you lie awake qver them, as he used to 
do! And to all the rest. You have taken his place, and his hopes, and the 
honours that would have been his. How strange it seems!” 

“Why should it seem so strange, Judith ?” 

She half turned, and picked up a letter and a newspaper that lay on the table 
behind her. 

“Fhis is one reason,” she said, and handed them to him. “Those have reached 
me to-day, by some mistake in Mr. Doyle’s office, I suppose. One knows how 
these things happen in India. And I thought you might like to have them 
again.” 

Ancram’s face fell suddenly into the lines of office. He took the papers into 
his long nervous hands in an accustomed way, and opened the pages of the letter 
with a stroke of his finger and thumb which told of a multitude of correspondence 
and a somewhat disregarding way of dealing with it. His eyes were riveted upon 
Doyle’s red pencil marks under “ Ais beard grows with the tale of his blunders” in 
the letter and the newspaper, but his expression merely noted them for future 
reference. 

“Thanks,” he said presently, settling the papers together again. ‘ Perhaps it is 
as well that they should be in my possession. It was thoughtful of you. In other 
hands they might be misunderstood.” 

She looked at him full and clearly, and something behind her eyes laughed at 
him. 

“Oh, I think not!” she said. “Let me give you another cup of tea.” 

“No more, thank you.” He drew his feet together in a preliminary movement 
of departure, and then thought better of it. 

“T hope you understand,” he said, “that in—in official life one may be forced 
into hostile criticism occasionally, without the slightest personal animus.” His voice 
was almost severe—it was as if he were compelled to reason with a subordinate in 
terms of reproof. 

Judith smiled acquiescently. 

“Oh, I am sure that must often be the case,” she said; and he knew that she 
was beyond all argument of his. She had adopted the official attitude’; she was 
impersonal and complaisant and non-committal. Her comment would reach him 
later, through the authorised channels of the empty years. It would be silent and 
negative in its nature, the denial of promotion, but he would understand. Even in 
a matter of sentiment the official attitude had its decencies, its conveniences. He 
was vaguely aware of them as he rose, with a little cough, and fell back into 
his own. ‘ 

Nevertheless it was with something like an inward groan that he abandoned it, 
and tried, for a few lingering minutes, to remind her of the man she had known 
in Calcutta. 
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“**1 have never proposed to her, nor have | the slightest intention of doing so.'” 


“Judith,” he said desperately at the door, after she had bidden him a cheerful 
farewell, “I once thought I had reason to believe that you loved me.” 

She was leaning rather heavily on the back of a chair. He had made only a 
short visit, but he had spent five years of this woman’s life since he arrived. 

“Not you,” she said: “my idea of you.. And that was a long time ago.” 

She kept her tone of polite commonplace; there was nothing for it but a re- 
cognisant bow, which. Ancram made in silence. As he took his way downstairs and 
out into Kensington, a malignant recollection of having heard something very like 
this before took possession of him and interfered with the heroic quality of his 
grief. If he had a Nemesis, he told himself, it was the feminine idea of him. But 
that was afterward. 


* % % * * * % 


One day, a year later, Sir Lewis Ancram paused in his successful conduct of 
the affairs of Bengal long enough to state the case with ultimate emphasis to a 
confidentially inquiring friend. 

“As the wife of my late honoured chief,” he said, “I have the highest admiration 
and respect for Mrs. Church; but the world is wrong in thinking that I have ever 
made her a proposal of marriage ; nor have I the slightest intention of doing so.” 


SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN. 


THE END. 
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I.THOUGH not a Wykehamist himself, the present writer comes 
of a strongly Wykehamist family, and his first recollections 
of Hampshire hospitalities are associated with the ancient 
institution, the twin sister of New College, Oxford, that has 
lately celebrated its fifth century. Warden Barter is a name 
traditionally dear to, and respected by, many not themselves 
alumnt of the College, as whose champion and reformer he 
will be remembered so long as half-volleys are bowled, and cut 
to the “ off” with a force emulating that of the historic Warden 

whose name has passed into the vocabulary of bat and ball, by the cricketers of 

the Wykehamists’ meads. Closely allied with his family by birth, I was in my very 
early days the recipient of his paternal hospitality. The event is imprinted on my 
mind less delibly than it otherwise might be, because, so far as my memory serves, 

the occasion was the expected landing of my parents at Southampton after a 

Mediterranean cruise. The time referred to was included within the limits of 

Keble’s residence in the Hampshire rectory of Hursley, which, beginning in 1835, 

ended with his death in 1866. The Oxford Anglican movement was then com- 

paratively a thing of yesterday. The Warden’s brother by marriage, the present 
writer's uncle, the Rev. W. B. Barter, was a fellow of Oriel, with E. B. Pusey, 

John Henry Newman, etc., as his contemporaries. It is possible, therefore, that 

the saintly author of “The Christian Year,” an intimate friend and frequent guest 

of Warden Barter, Hursley being some five miles out of Winchester, may have 
watched the childish gambols, by the sparkling trout stream traversing the Warden’s 
garden, of the present magazinist; but my studies in human nature had scarcely 
then begun, and my infantine impressions of Winchester are limited to the roses 
and the rivulet where I was not permitted to bestow my worm-baited hook in the 
academic pleasaunce. The Warden himself lives to-day in the memories of those 
contemporaries who are more qualified than I am to speak of his noble character 
and his deathless services to the foundation which he loved so well. Alike in 
stature, moral and physical courage, and magnanimity, he was a veritable son of 
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The Cricket Ground, Wincnesier College. 


Anak. Standing at least 6 feet 2 inches, he had arms of Herculean strength; his 
method of punishing any looseness of bowling in the cricket field was exemplary, 
and among Wykehamists is to this day associated with his name; his modesty was 
as great as his achievements of all kinds were considerable ; he was not averse from 
narrative, but he never told a story of which he himself was the hero; he was not 
more redoubtable as an Anglican Churchman than his thews and muscles rendered 
him formidable as an athlete. ‘The journey between Oxford and his father’s rectory 
of Cornworthy in Devonshire was of course performed by coach. Ona one of these 
drives the outside passengers were visibly annoyed, and his own righteous wrath was 
moved, by a gigantic blacksmith, a loud-mouthed apostle of ‘Tom Paine, intent on 
dinning his teacher’s precepts into the ears of involuntary listeners. ‘The future 
Warden, then, together with his contemporary John Wilson, being one of the two 
physically most powerful men in his University, bore it patiently or affected not to 
notice it so long as he could. At last the wielder of the smithy’s hammer carried his 
blatancy and blasphemy to a point which Robert Barter could not disregard. “ If,” 
he said, “ you go on like this it will be my duty to fling you off this coach into that 
ditch.” The man’s answer was a new form of execration; but, having by this time 
surveyed the gigantic proportions of his censor, he quailed visibly, though he showed 
no signs of amendment. Barter took out his watch, and allowing the blasphemer five 
minutes’ grace, warned him that at the expiry of this time, if he had not asked the 
pardon of Almighty God before the company the threat should be executed. The 
condition of grace was not accepted by the offender, and in a moment the then fellow 
of New College, by sheer force of his strong right arm, had lifted the blacksmith 
clean over the heads of the occupants of the coach, and was dangling him outside 
the vehicle in mid air. The terrified blasphemer murmured that he never meant any 
personal offence. This might have been enough for the future Warden alone, but 
was not, in his view, sufficient for his Creator. Continuing to suspend the black- 
smith, he repeated his original threat, adding that the ditch was full of water. The 
man now ejaculated a prayer for forgiveness to the Divine Being, whose name he 
had lightly used. Barter then restored him with perfect ease to his seat on the 
roof, the journey was continued, and the blacksmith was a model of propriety in 
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his talk. Descending at the end of the stage, Barter, exacting a promise from the 
appalled champion of the rights of man to swear no more and to burn all Tom 
Paine’s works, gave his adversary a dinner and paid for a new set of bellows he 
had travelled to obtain. This anecdote may sound to some apocryphal; it is, 
however, strictly true. I never heard the Warden tell the story, but I have given 
it just as I received it from an eye-witness of the incident. Nor, to those who ever 
saw the late Fred Burnaby run at a trot with a young colt under each arm, will there 
seem anything intrinsically improbable in the narrative ; for the Harrow champion, 
who afterwards rode to Khiva, was himself neither in pluck nor power the superior 
of the Wykehamist Samson. By authentic report, Winchester, and all things 
Wykehamic, can, from family associations and incidents, be better known to few 
than to the present writer. Those who were acquainted personally both with the 
man now spoken of, and with his work at Winchester, will confirm the present 
estimate of his physical strength and intellectual ability as well as of his marvellously 
affectionate and generous nature; while the condition of Winchester as a school 
to-day is the posthumous monument of his devoted, self-sacrificing, and successful 
efforts to raise the tone of the place and to purify its atmosphere. Nor can the 
passing contemplation of this militant churchman, a veritable incarnation of 
nineteenth-century truthfulness, honour and chivalry, not less than piety, be otherwise 
than profitable for all who may chance to read the present lines.* 

but the scene of the Hampshire hospitalities, of which from more recent and 
personal knowledge I here desire specially to speak, lies in a different part of the 
county. Whether our present Ambassadress at Constantinople still maintains at her 
seat of Hazeley, near Winchfield, the little menagerie of outdoor domestic pets that 
used to be the amusement of the lettered leisure of the accomplished “ Violet Fane,” 
I do not know: if so, it is to be hoped that the guinea-pigs which, with other guests 
beneath her roof, I, e route for various Hampshire houses, have been privileged 
to inspect, have mended their evil ways, have abandoned the reprehensible habit of 
dining upon the partners of their existence, and no longer form themselves into the 
bachelors’ club which their graceful proprietress used to bewail. During very many 
years, at a distance of some seven miles from Newbury, in Berkshire, it was my 
privilege to be the frequent visitor of as kind and courteous a host as England then 
possessed. The late Lord Carnarvon, at Highclere Castle, reproduced, during the 
country-house season, almost every week those hospitalities of Falkland, at Great 
Tew, pathetically celebrated by Matthew Arnold in musical prose, and familiar as 
if he himself had witnessed them, to the then head of the Herbert family. Amongst 
politicians the reputation of this accomplished peer may have suffered from his 
resignation on two separate occasions of his place in a Conservative Cabinet. Whether 
either of these withdrawals was necessary or wise, this is not the place to discuss. 
To this magazinist, by the kindness of his old family friend, between 1876 and 
1882, Highclere was a second home; and he is sure many other Highclere visitors 
during that period, besides himself, must have felt a pang of personal bereavement 
at the sudden news, a few years back, that the old master of Highclere had suddenly 
passed away. 

The names of Lord Selborne, Lord Derby, Lord Sherbrooke, Lord Hammond, 
among public men, are those most frequently to be found at this era in the Highclere 
visiting book. ‘They are far, however, from being the most interesting. There 
were so many totally different individuals centred in the politician still best known 

* Since writing these lines, I have heard that there is a fair account of Warden Barter in 
** Wykehamica,” by the Rev. H. C. Adams, who was at one time curate to Robert Barter, when a 
Somersetshire rector ; but I have never seen the book. 
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as Robert Lowe as to make it difficult to give a social picture of this great rhetorician 
and scholar which all who knew him, still less all who occasionally met him, will 
recognise as true. He could be either the most delightful or the most disagreeable 
of mankind ; his manner was alternately courteous to suavity, or ungracious even to 
uncouthness. In his conversation he was sometimes conciliatory and compliant as an 
angel of light, at others as contradictory and censorious as could ever have been the 
ancient Virtue of Cato when suffering from dyspepsia. ‘The truth is, Robert Lowe 
had a dominating and perfectly sincere hatred of social hypocrisy and conversational 
pretence. Whenever he thought he discovered anything of this sort in society, the 
well-bred and polished man of the world exposed it with a bitterness worthy of the 
sage of Chelsea himself, or of one of his inspired Hebrew prototypes ; and straightway 
one recalled in the drawing-room the arch opponent of democracy in the Senate, or 
was reminded of those speeches delivered in view of the expedition for releasing the 
British captives from their African dungeons, when, in Mr. Disraeli’s historic phrase, 
Mr. Lowe was as vituperative of the insects of Abyssinia as if they had been British 
workmen. Scarcely a ripple had troubled the surface of social small-talk, when, 
without any intention to offend, some luckless member of the company might 
introduce an anecdote of a more or less historic kind, or would venture upon a 
quotation. At once the alert intellect of this remarkable man scented a small 
misstatement of fact, or detected some literal inaccuracy in the reported phrase. 
The expression of his countenance changed, the albino eyes seemed to emit fire, and 
Mr. Lowe proceeded to castigate the unhappy blunderer, with the air of a pedagogue 
birching a small boy for a false quantity. ‘The truth is, had his life been prolonged 
far beyond its actual span, Mr. Lowe would have remained an Oxford don to: the 
end of his days. Long years had expired since, as a fellow and tutor of University 
College, Oxford, he could have hauled any luckless undergraduate across the coais 
at the terminal Common Room Council—known in my days as “collections,” but 
probably now styled by a far more exalted nomenclature. In the House of Commons 
his manner gradually mellowed and improved. The tone of his voice was, of course, 
always against him, and his shortness of sight reacted disadvantageously on his 
delivery ; but after his great triumph in the debates on the Russell-Gladstone Reform 
Bill of 1866, when his terse philippics against democracy assured him a foremost 
place among the masters of spoken prose, Robert Lowe, as a member of the 
House of Commons, underwent a surprising change in the direction of geniality. 
His first universally acknowledged success—after a career of great efforts, but not 
of universally acknowledged felicity—placed him on better terms with himself and 
with the rest of his species at St. Stephen’s. But in general society, during the 
several years it was my privilege to find myself in the same company witi him, his 
demeanour underwent no perceptibly mellowing development. His morning appear- 
ance in Hyde Park on his old grey cob, repeated during several decades, at last 
gave him something like a personal popularity with the London crowd. His courage, 
eventually his dexterity, in managing his bicycle often procured him a kind of 
ovation from the villagers on the Surrey hills near Caterham and Wallingham, where 
he had a very modest country house, built in the style of the suburban villa. But 
in the social circles at Highclere, and at other places he delighted to visit, while 
Mr. Lowe was thoroughly appreciated by those who—like my late friend Lord 
Carnarvon, and the present Lady Dorothy Nevill—had educated themselves up to him, 
neither as a commoner nor as Lord Sherbrooke did this veritable intellectual giant 
diffuse his social favours upon any very catholic principle. His drawing-room and 
dining-room partialities were as severely eclectic as his political tenets. 

This, of course, is Mr. Lowe onlv from one point of view. If my limited 
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acquaintance with him has caused me to do him any unintentional injustice, I 
have at least the consolation of knowing that his many friends and admirers, with far 
more knowledge than mine, will not miss the opportunity of setting me right and 
of vindicating his memory as the universal friend of humanity. The droll thing, 
however, is that no one would be more surprised and more contemptuously the 
reverse of gratified at finding himself the object of this posthumous homage than the 
author of the historic and futile Match Tax. He not only knew that his personal 
admirers were very few in number, but he really delighted in being a kind of social 
olive which it required a trained taste to appreciate. 

Lord Carnarvon as a host had the rare quality of causing his many and widely 
different guests to reveal themselves beneath his roof in a light in which many of 
their acquaintances did not see them elsewhere. Thus, Lord Selborne, directly he 
entered the saloon opening out of the hall at Highclere ceased to be an ecclesiastical 
lawyer or master of political dialectic, and straightway delighted the last batch of 
London visitors with his performances as a social antiquarian. No “case” was ever 
got up after a more masterly fashion by Sir Roundell Palmer in his early days than 
everything relating to the remote or proximate history of the Herberts’ Hampshire 
seat; the Anglo-Saxon and Roman remains in its grounds, the part it played in the 
parliamentary wars, and countless other details, were prepared by this brilliantly 
omniscient conversationalist. Probably Lord Carnarvon himself was imperfectly 
acquainted with the annals of his home and his family, until Lord Selborne took 
the opportunity of the Sunday after-luncheon walk to the site of a Danish camp 
more fully to instruct him thereon. Many others of not less note or interest were 
included in these Hampshire hospitalities during the years I speak of—most of them, 
I fear, now gathered to the majority. Here, in the Highclere drawing-room, poor 
Lawrence Oliphant, when he had some relief from the exacting allegiance of the 
trans-Atlantic Mr. Harris, engaged in conversation with then Lord, but formerly 
Mr. Hammond—the Foreign Office Under Secretary who, on the very eve of the 
Franco-Prussian war, declared that never within his memory had the international 
horizon been so entirely without a cloud—recalled the days when at the same time 
as Mr. Henry Labouchere he had served as a Secretary in British Chanceries, Except 
among his esoteric acquaintance, Oliphant did not exhibit the eccentricities of his 
spiritual and physical mysticism; nor on the countless occasions when I met him 
were his themes more abstruse than some new method for the dissemination of correct 
foreign news amongst educated Englishmen, and less generally interesting than the 
genesis of the “Owl” under Algernon Borthwick and himself, or than his own 
discovery in Paris of Monsieur Blowitz—since, through Oliphant, the world-renowned 
French correspondent of the Z?mes. Between 1870 and 1880 Oliphant did indeed 
complain of indifferent health, and was perhaps suffering from some internal trouble ; 
but his spirits were still buoyant, and even when he was taking a holiday, twenty- 
four hours seldom passed without his performance of some appointed literary task. 
While I am thankful to know that my good and kind friend Mr. T. Bayley Potter 
now enjoys, for the benefit of his friends generally and the Cobden Club in particular, 
a vigorous maturity, his close political-economical as well as social intimate and 
fellow-guest at Highclere, the late able and accomplished Permanent Secretary at 
the India Office, is unhappily lost to us. Sir Louis Mallet was a unique compound 
of the Radical Free-trader in ideas and of the high-bred courtier in social deport- 
ment. To his French descent he was indebted for an unfailing urbanity of manner 
that made him a social favourite, and for a logical closeness of thought with a 
corresponding lucidity and terseness of expression that placed him, together with 
Sir Robert Herbert, now retired, but still alive and well, in the first rank of English 
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officials ; of this last-named gentleman, with his urbanity, tinctured as it is by an 
habitual irony giving a totally original flavour to his casual talk, no more need be 
said than that, a concentration of all that was best in Eton and Oxford when he 
entered the public service, he soon became a paragon of his profession’s ornaments. 
Proposing Robert Herbert’s health at a Richmond dinner, before the assumption 
by the guest of the evening of the Governorship of Madras, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff 
happily described him in scarcely exaggerated words when he said that, “ supposing 
there suddenly arrived the news that Canada was in full revolt, that the Australians 
had thrown off their allegiance to the Crown, and that the Cape was a volcano of 
rebellion, the Permanent Under-Secretary, as Robert Herbert at the time was, in his 
daily conference withthe Secretary of State, would admit that matters did indeed wear 
a disagreeable look,” but, exhorting his chief to preserve his composure, would remark 
philosophically that “nothing in this world was ever as bad as it seemed,” and as 
he entered the Athenzeum Club for lunch would cheerfully remark, apropos of the 
latest telegram, that “ matters might conceivably be a good deal worse.” There, in 
the long drawing-room at Highclere, not far from Oliphant, stood and talked Thomas 
Chenery, then editor of the Zzmes, not a less valued or frequent guest than had 
been his great predecessor, our host’s intimate friend J. T. Delane. Delane at 
Highclere I never met ; but there, as elsewhere, it was my frequent privilege to find 
myself in the society of his successor, as fellow-guest ; also as host in the little 
house in Serjeant’s Inn, where, as in Printing House Square itself, he had followed 
Delane, Chenery was among the most agreeable not less than the best informed of 
men. In the very same apartment where, by the introduction of my venerated friend 
the late Bishop Wilberforce, I first made the private acquaintance of Chenery’s great 
predecessor, 1 have met at the dinner table of Chenery himself such conversational 
masters as Abraham Hayward, J. R. Newton, secretary of the Royal Academy, and 
my two ever lamented friends—in some degree instructors—Anthony Trollope and 
A. W. Kinglake. In all the give-and-take of free social talk, in the knack of 
narrative illustration, adroit allusion, apposite repartee, Chenery was not inferior to 
any of his guests or to the protagonists in the larger and more brilliant company 
assembled beneath Lord Carnarvon’s roof. Browning, Trollope and Froude habitually 
represented letters at these agreeable meetings. Each showed how considerable 
a man he was far outside the limits of his own special province. Froude was 
usually the more reserved, Browning the more volubly discursive ; but both, like 
Trollope, and Chenery himself, impressed all around them with the sense of their 
real goodness, not less than their greatness. Hither, too, at intervals, came the 
great popular historian of our epoch, the late J. R. Green, with his graceful and 
accomplished wife. The present representative of the Carnarvon earldom I have 
not seen since he was about to exchange a private tutor or preparatory school 
for Eton. ‘That prospect was perhaps the agreeable cause of the frequent presence 
at this time among the Highclere guests of the versatile Oscar Browning, then an 
Eton master, and among his colleagues the accomplished and learned G. E. Marindin, 
since associated with the editorship of some of Sir William Smith’s monumental 
dictionaries. The two most interesting of the Highclere guests, as many of their 
companions found them, and those who seemed to show to exceptional advantage 
under the kindly influences of their host, were perhaps the late Sir Robert Phillimore 
and the late Mr. Ralph Earle. The former of these gentlemen, like his brother, 
Admiral Phillimore, was a distinct survival from the days of Canning and Peel. In 
classical scholarship and general reading Sir Robert was probably not inferior to 
his coeval and intimate, Mr. Gladstone. 

Many elderly gentlemen have an aptitude for Latin and Greek quotations, and 
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can recall the forensic and parliamentary memories of their earlier days. It was 
never my lot to encounter a veteran of the Senate or the Bar who was steeped 
so entirely in the best literature of ancient Greece and Rome, or who, without 
effort, could illustrate the most trivial or the most important events of every-day 
life with some unhackneyed excerpt from the mighty writers of old. In every 
respect, save that of physical prowess and accomplishments, Sir Robert Phillimore 
recalled the “ complete man,” who was the ideal of the authors, wits, and politicians 
of the eighteenth century. Ralph Earle, through a combination of adverse 
circumstances, many of them beyond his own control, did not, at any time of his 
career, do himself entire justice. In politics, in diplomacy, in literature, he might 
in any of these have made an abiding mark. He quitted diplomacy too early, and 
his great talents were never displayed to their full advantage in any other sphere 
afterwards. Mr. Disraeli, on the whole the shrewdest judge of men whom our 
generation has seen, dazzled the sympathetically receptive mind of the young attaché 
at the Paris Embassy by the brilliant conversation in which he excelled and the 
adroit personal attentions he knew how to administer. His exchange of the post 
he held in the Paris Chancery for the private secretaryship to Lord Derby’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was Ralph Earle’s first great mistake. His entrance 
into the House of Commons as member for Berwick-on-T'weed was not a felicitous 
promotion ; fer Ralph Earle, resembling as he did not a little the Roger Lestrange 
of “My Novel,” was far better qualified by Nature for a place on the oligarchic 
board of a republic in medizval Italy, than for the rough life and the blunt tactics 
of a democratic House of Commons. Being at St. Stephen’s under Mr. Disraeli’s 
wing, Ralph Earle committed his culminating mistake by separating himself from 
his chief in the matter of Household Franchise. ‘That opposition, coming at a 
critical moment, Mr. Disraeli never forgave, and Ralph Earle’s parliamentary career 
was at an end. But with those who knew him best, like his old Harrow 
contemporary, the present Lord Spencer, or his old colleague in the diplomatic 
service, Our present ambassador at Madrid, or even the present writer, the 
memory of this brilliant, if transient, and never absolutely successful figure, Will 
live long, as that of a man whose wide and varied knowledge, whose retentive 
memory, keen insight into character, and unfailing command of apt phrases, made 
him the most delightful and not the least instructive of intellectual companions. 
Finally, it should be mentioned to his credit that whatever his secret bitterness at 
apparently undeserved neglect in high places, or at his failure ever to find a field 
perfectly congenial for the display of his rare powers, Ralph Earle never permitted 
himself to employ the language or adopt the pose of the misunderstood and ill-used 
man, but in all things and at all times followed the Disraelian precept, “ Make it 
a rule never to complain.” 

During the various terms of his tenure of the Colonial Secretaryship of State, 
Lord Carnarvon, as in Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, so at Highclere, was the 
Amphitryon of innumerable deputations and delegates from colonial malcontents. 
If the secret history of the relations between the Home Government and our 
Dependencies during this epoch could be written, it would doubtless be found 
that many a grievance of our kin-across-sea had been smoothed away by the 
adroit and genuine hospitality of the then Lord of Highclere, and that not a few 
incensed colonials, who revisited their mother land to obstruct and anathematise 
the administration of Downing Street, under the influence of the Highclere cuisine, 
with its opulence of native truffles, and the Highclere cellars, with their artistically 
chosen brands, remained to bless, and returned to their hereditary shores as the 
conciliated instruments of the imperial policy. Of only one set of such. visitors 
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has the present writer any. recollection. ‘The occasion was the Transvaal troubles, 
and the colonial excursionists were the choicest representatives presumably available 
of the dissident Boers. ‘These gentlemen, if they were filled with satisfaction at 
the thoughtful kindness shown in their reception, and at the sumptuous excellence 
of the material entertainment and attendant luxury awaiting them, phlegmatically 
concealed their emotions, and for four-and-twenty hours preserved unbroken silence. 
Absolutely nothing rippled the surface of their stolid indifference to the incidents 
and scenes around them. One smile, and one alone, during the period their fellow 
guests were in their society, irradiated the countenances of these visitors. One 
remark, and one alone, escaped from the lips of this Pythagorean company’s chief 
representative. The road in the course of a seven miles’ drive from Highclere to 
Newbury railway station is intersected by tiny rivulets, through which, of course, the 
Highclere carriages conveying these notable visitors to the morning train had to 
pass. This incident of the drive visibly entertained the worthy Dutchmen more 
than Sir J. R. Dasent’s most amusing anecdotes, or Sir Robert Herbert’s most 
delicately double-edged irony. ‘The strings of their tongues suddenly were loosed, 
the risible muscles of their faces were unanimously relaxed, and with one accord 
each and all of them burst into a long, low laugh, sustained probably for the space 
of five minutes. The genius of the association had performed its melting work. 
The memories of their South African home rushed overpoweringly upon them; 
and to explain the outburst of subdued merriment, their spokesman apologetically 
observed, “You see, gentlemen, it reminds us of the Transvaal,” which, as the 
present Assistant Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Wingfield, if I 
mistake not, remarked, “there was really no reason why it should not do.” 

During the larger portion of the Hampshire hospitalities now glanced at, Highclere 
was without a mistress, and the honours were done sometimes by its owner’s sister, 
the graceful and amiable Lady Gwendoline Herbert ; sometimes by the present Lady 
Winifred Gardner, then littke more than a child, chaperoned and assisted by her 
aunt, the present Dowager Countess of Portsmouth; or by the staunch and admiring 
friend of her late mother, the animated and amiable Lady Dorothy Nevill. ‘Towards 
the close of the period now passed in review, Highclere was gladdened by the 
presence of a new chatelaine. ‘The stately and highly endowed lady—a grande dame, 
if ever there was one—Eveleen of the House of Chesterfield, the mother of the 
present Lord Carnarvon, was, several years after her death, succeeded by the gracious 
and graceful lady, who, a member of the kindred House of Howard, subsequently 
became the wife of him who was already her cousin in the full flush of her girlish 
beauty, and who, to-day, as the Countess Dowager, mourns the loss of the devoted 
and the chivalrous gentleman, the lord of Highclere in those days when the present 
magazinist was among the recipients of its frequent and polished hospitalities. 

Removed by some dozen miles from Highclere is Hurstbourne, the seat of the 
lords of Portsmouth. The then mistress of Hurstbourne already referred to, was 
and is a lady of great social and mental accomplishments and of keen political 
insight. Between her brother, the late Lord Carnarvon, and his sister, there existed 
the closest political and intellectual sympathy. Most of the Highclere guests some 
time or other found their way to the Hampshire home of the Wallops, a family 
known previously by its more euphonious patronymic Fellowes, to which a very 
historic Master of the Mint, none other than the discoverer of the law of gravitation, 
the great Sir Isaac Newton, belonged, and some of whose scientific instruments are, 
or were, still preserved in the drawing-room of that eminently comfortable but not 
romantically picturesque mansion. 

Considerably towards the Berksnire frontier, an easy drive from the Mortimer 
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station, stands the last scene of the Hampshire hospitalities now to be spoken of. 
Of the hero of Waterloo, I believe I may say, vidi tantum, my memory still seems 
to recall a day in my early childhood when a nurse brought down a small boy in 
frilled clothes to watch the gentlemen playing a match on a Somersetshire bowling 
green at Hartlow Manor, the family home of the uncle of the present writer, 
Mr. Bickham Escott, then M.P. for Winchester. One of the participators in this 
pastime was the uncle of the last, the grand-uncle of the present, Lord Carnarvon, 
Mr. Edward Herbert, who had been member for the borough of Camelford, long 
since disfranchised. ‘This veritable Bayard among western squires was also, by 
marriage, my uncle, and a mighty horseman to boot. Some five-and-twenty years 
earlier, Mr. Herbert was in the habit of mounting his horse in the early morning 
in Grosvenor Square, and of not dismounting, except to change horses, till he had 
reached his wife’s West Somerset house, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles, 
in time for a very late dinner. The other two members of this little group on the 
Hartlow bowling green can have been none other than the great Sir Robert Peel, 
allegiance to whose principles in the matter of Free Trade cost my uncle his 
Parliamentary seat ; and Sir Robert Peel’s Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst. However 
precocious at this tender age I may have been—I had not much conversance with 
politics—I did not, so far as I remember, aspire to the honour of initiation into 
any secrets of State; and, if the truth were known, soon after my eyes had rested 
on these celebrities, 1 was probably consigned to the Abigail in waiting, and solaced 
with Devonshire cream and tea, before being packed off to my early bed. 

Many years were to elapse before 1 was destined to renew my acquaintance with 
the representative of Waterloo’s historic dukedom, and then it was not with the 
person of the first wearer of the title. My years could have been counted on the 
fingers of a single hand when the first and greatest Wellington was laid to his rest 
amid the mournful acclaims of a city, a nation and a continent. ‘The second Duke 
of Wellington—the only one known to me since reaching years of discretion— curiously 
resembled his historic father in some points of face and figure. The stature, the 
nose and the forehead were probably almost the same in both; but the massive 
strength of jaw that characterised ¢4e Duke was wanting in his son. Few public 
men in our day have supplied the theme of a greater number of stories, totally 
devoid of all foundation in fact, than the nobleman who, in his earlier days, on the 
assumption of the strawberry leaf by his sire, from being Lord Charles Wellesley 
had become Marquis of Douro. One excellent anecdote admirably characteristic of 
his father’s manner there is, which, being strictly authentic, may be recounted here 
exactly as it was told by Wellington’s son. Certain West End tradesmen ultimately 
addressed themselves directly to the great man at Apsley House, with a view of 
obtaining payment for a little account due from his son. This was the answer they 
received, and I have fyself seen the copy of the missive: 


“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Messrs. Smith & 
Jones, and begs respectfully to inform them that he is himself neither Lord Charles 
Wellesley nor Messrs. Smith & Jones’s debt collector.” 


Than this there could be no better instance of that peculiarly pungent, dry humour 
of the warrior, surviving to-day in many apocryphal but in some historic narratives, 
of which I will give one of the best I know, even though some readers of this page 
may have heard it before. His Grace—to adopt the phrase in which he was spoken 
of by his son and successor—not only attended divine service regularly every Sunday, 
but insisted on all of his guests doing the same. One gentleman, having ascertained 
that within a distance of thirty miles there were only Protestant churches, pleaded 
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scruples of conscience, and suddenly discovered he was a Roman Catholic. “ You 
shall be driven to a church of your own communion to-morrow,” were his host's 
words on giving him his bedroom candle. ‘A carriage and pair with postilions 
will be ready for you at daybreak. Perhaps you had better breakfast in your 
bedroom.” In the grey dawn of the following Sabbath the visitor was aroused by 
a groom of the chambers, who refused to depart till the guest, having completed 
a hurried toilet, had despatched his new-laid eggs and toast. ‘Thirty miles, in and 
out, between breakfast and eight o’clock dinner, being sixty miles in all, was the 
sudden convert to Catholicism driven. Some of these amiably malicious traits 
reappeared in the only master of Strathfieldsaye whose guest it was my privilege, 
with others, very frequently to be. With sound good sense, a genuine pleasure in 
seeing those beneath his roof at their ease, and an anxiety to provide for their 
smallest wants and conveniences, the late Duke of Wellington displayed a certain 
practical irony in sometimes thwarting the minor arrangements of those he enter- 
tained when for any reason he was set against their fulfilment. Inheriting a superb 
constitution and a courage which really doubled his physical strength, beyond the 
infirmities that interfered with his locomotion, the son of Bonaparte’s conqueror 
never seemed to have any real illness till the sudden malady which attacked and 
disposed of him at the Brighton railway station while he was waiting for a train. 
Writing to a friend who had complained to him of his domestic troubles, the late 
Duke expressed his surprise that his correspondent, after many years’ experience, 
“should not yet have graduated as a man of the world. Look at me,” he continued : 
“T am blind, I am deaf, I am lame. I owe thousands at my bankers ; my dearest 
friend has just done the very thing I implored him not to do; and yet I am happy.” 
Strathfieldsaye, from its wealth in relics of Canning, Peel, and the great Duke 
himself, is an interesting house. Here, opening on the grounds, is the little room, 
with its tent bedstead, on which the great captain slept. Here is a cabinet filled 
with decorations worn by statesmen at the Congress of Vienna. Here, in a paddock 
opening out of the garden, is the grave of “Copenhagen,” ridden by the Duke at 
Waterloo, with an inscription, penned by its master, over the tomb to this effect : 


‘“‘God’s humbler instrument of meaner clay 
Must share the honours of that glorious day.” 


The same inclosure had, or used to have, within it living quadrupeds of a more 
aggressive kind than the amiable “ Copenhagen” ever was. ‘These were three or four 
disagreeable animals—imported from South Africa, if I remember rightly —with a trick 
of running at any stranger and seizing him by the sleeve. Real, though unpretentious, 
as was the comfort of Strathfieldsaye, the chamber known as the smoking-room was 
not remarkable for luxury of any kind, and at the time now spoken of was furnished 
with truly Spartan severity. Sir Henry Drummond Wolf has many of the 
qualities of Mark Tapley in his composition, but even his catholic equanimity was 
visibly taxed by the attempt to appear perfectly at his ease in this monastic 
apartment. Sir Richard Taylor probably in his time roughed it not a little in 
various camps; the genial and accomplished Mr. R. M. Newton has doubtless in 
his presidential chair at Marlborough Street Police Court known the meaning of the 
mortification of the flesh; but, as may be surmised, none of these gentlemen can 
have luxurious memories of the Strathfieldsaye divan. More comfortably occupied 
were those who elected to remain in the drawing-room over the mild midnight 
rubber, that was the ducal enjoyment. On such occasions as the present writer 
chanced to be at Strathfieldsaye the most frequent visitors were the universally 
welcome Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, always adroit, ubiquitously amiable, universally 
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agreeable ; Mr. R. M. Newton, the Marlborough Street stipendiary; Sir Richard Taylor, 
one of the heroes of the Alma, as of the Indian Mutiny, subsequently in command 
of some Highland regiment, but at the epoch now dealt with responsible for the 
discipline of Sandhurst: while of the fair sex, Lady Dorothy Nevill, with one of her 
daughters, was the chief representative. If the Duke sometimes in the selection 
of his guests displayed the tastes of Mrs. Leo Hunter, these were not gratified on 
the occasion of my visits. ‘The only gentleman of great popular eminence whom 
I remember as anxiously waited for at Strathfieldsaye was he whom I can claim 
as an old friend—Sir Henry Irving. Of him the Strathfieldsaye visitors soon from 
experience found it to be true that, whatever profession he might have adopted, 
he would have secured in it a like distinction and success. The Duke himself 
protested that the lessee of the Lyceum was intended by Nature for statesmanship 
and the House of Commons; and was struck, as many others have been, by the 
extraordinary resemblance in manner and tone of conversation of Henry Irving to 
Benjamin Disraeli. In addition to the house-party, however for the time it might 
happen to be composed, the hospitalities of Strathfieldsaye were shared frequently 
by the family from the neighbouring “Swallowfield ”—the excellent Sir George and 
the accomplished Lady Russell ; while a most regular and highly honoured visitor 
was the veteran army chaplain, then a country rector hard by Strathfieldsaye, the 
author of “The Subaltern”—the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 


T: Bh, Se: scorer 


ENJOYMENT. 
OW can I catch the sunlight 
And wear it in my hair? 
Is there a golden apple 


Whose core is not despair? 


How can I suck the honey 
Unless | kill the flower? 
How can I be happy, 


Yet keep the happy hour? 


Evan KEANE. 











WO figures stood on the doorstep of one of the houses in the narrow little 
street. ‘The fog was so thick it almost shut out the shape of the horse and 
cab that was waiting a few yards beyond. The lamps of a hansom showed 


in a blurred, misty fashion, like two mysterious eyes peering through the gloom. 

The man on the doorstep lit a match and scrutinised the number. 

“ That’s all right, anyhow,” he said in a cheery voice. 

“ Yes, as far as the number goes ; but how do we know this is the right street ?” 

“Give me your key; and I say, do pull that feathery thing of yours well over your 
mouth and throat. You'll have no end of a cold in the morning, and then I shall 
have something on my conscience.” 

“Tf that is all you are likely to have on your conscience, Bobby, you may call 
yourself a lucky man.—What is it?” as he gave a short exclamation. ‘“ Are we 
wrong?” 

“No, right: see!” The door pushed back; there was a companion fog within, 
shrouding in a partial way the narrow entrance, with its shabby oilcloth, dingy walls, 
and cheap framed illustrations. ‘Safe at last!” 

The woman muffled up in the folds of a wide mantle gave a little sigh; she 
brushed the “‘ feathery thing” away from her face and throat. ‘“ Home, sweet home 
—so dirty, so very unsweet,” she said, as she passed in. ‘“ You will come in, will you 
not ?” she added wearily. “I suppose there is something I can offer you to brace 
up your courage on the long-continued voyage of discovery that lies before you. It 
was really very good of you to bring me home; I cannot thank you half enough.” 

“The young man closed the outer door, but he hesitated about following her. 

“T never cared for a fog before,” he said, half shyly ; “you have always refused to 
let me——” he broke off. ‘“ I—don’t think I will come in. It’s late, and you must 
be so tired: aren’t you ?” 

She looked back from the door of her room on the ground floor. 

“So tired,” she said slowly---“‘ so tired that I should like to go to sleep now and 
never wake again.” 

“Oh, hush!” He moved quickly after her into the room. A lamp was burning, 
there was still a glow from the fire ; on the narrow chimneypiece some daffodils were 
standing in a long vase, making a spot of virginal gold against the background of the 
smirched and shabby mirror. It was a cheap, dingy lodging-house room, yet it had 
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“* Right... . as far as the number goes.’” 


atouch of delicacy about it. The hand of a sensitive nature had worked over it, 
unconsciously blotting out a little of its ugliness. Three or four letters were lying on 
the table,—she had turned towards them as one would turn and eagerly greet the sun. 

Her back was towards him as he stood, a little uncomfortably, waiting for her 
to speak. 

The quick, the almost agonised way in which her small gloved fingers tossed over 
the letters was hidden from him ; neither could he see the crimson flood of colour that 
dyed her face and throat in that one instant, nor the quick catching of her teeth over 
her lip, as though to stifle a cry that must come. 

She moved round after that one moment, and began pulling off her long white 


¢ 
e 


gloves ; there was something fierce in the action. 
“ Well,” she said, looking across at him half gaily, half recklessly, ‘are you not 


going to sit down, Bobby ?” 
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“Tt is late,” he said again, and with the same awkwardness. He was fresh, and 
fair, and strong, and pleasant to look at; he twisted his hat about in a nervous way 
as he spoke on hesitatingly,— 

“T ought to go ; but—but you are so unhappy.” 

She tossed her gloves on to the table with a laugh. 

* And. you think you can do me good if you stay?” 

“T wish to God I could,” he said abruptly and half roughly, and his face was a 
blaze of colour for a few seconds. 

She laughed nervously, and drew nearer to the fire, pulling her cloak closely about 
her shoulders. 

“ Well, you—you—can’t do any good, . . . so you had better not waste your time.” 

He knew, as well as if he had seen her eyes, that she was crying. 

“Oh, don’t,” he said—‘“ don’t ——” 

She had put one little foot on the fender, and was swaying slightly as she stood ; her 
face was turned resolutely from him. She had some difficulty in. speaking. 

“Tt...¢s very late,” she said ; “ you must go: I... am sorry to be so inhospitable 
... as to turn you out, but——” 

He broke in on her words. 

“Oh, won’t you let me try and do something to help you? You must—you must. 
I can’t bear to see you so unhappy, and stand by and do nothing. Look here ”— 
he had come a little nearer to her—‘ I know I’m not clever and all that sort of thing, 
but I’m strong if I’m not clever, and I’d like to show you I could do something for 
you. Besides, I’m not a boy, although you always call me one. I’ve had my own 
troubles, bad ones some of them—not as bad as yours ; still, bad enough. There 
was a girl " 

She gave a broken laugh. 





“A love story! . . . and you never told me before !” 
“Oh”—he coloured—‘“ it doesn’t count as very much, I suppose! Only I did 
care ....a lot... and she made me suffer; but I don’t think about it now, it 


all seems so far away since I have known you. I don’t think you know how much 
I have thought about you. Do you remember the first night we met at Mrs. 
Dorrien’s ? She told me you were separated from your husband, and you looked so 


bright and jolly that I thought . . .”—he paused half awkwardly—-“ well, I thought 
you were quite different to what you are. . . . I--I have been sorry ever since I 


should have thought what I did then.” 

She pulled her cloak even yet more closely about her. It was as if she were trying 
to get some touch of comfort and courage from the familiar folds. 

“You were not to blame,” she said slowly. 

He paused another moment; his voice had a new sound when he spoke again. 

“T know it’s no use asking you to listen to me: you don’t care how much I 
care—perhaps you don’t believe me. You care for nobody or nothing except 
that d——-d...” 

She winced. 

“It is late,” she said a second time ; “ you must go.” 

“Tam going,” he said doggedly ; and in fact he turned, and then turned back 
again. “ Look here,” he said, “I can’t go till I have spoken straight out all I’ve 
wanted to say these last two months. Why in God’s name don’t you do as Mrs. 
Dorrien says? Why don’t you cut him out of your life and be free? There’s heaps 
of happiness in front of you, I’ll stake my existence on that; ... and you are so 


” 


young. 
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She did not answer him immediately. She had shifted her position, and her 
eyes, beautiful even in their tear-stains, were looking at him steadily, curiously almost. 
There was a wan pretence of a smile hovering over her lips. 

“And you care for me,” she said at last. ‘I wonder how much?” 

“T want to make you my wife,” he answered her steadily. 

She shrank back a little ; the hot blush that came, rushed away as it was born, 
carrying even the colour from her lips. 

“T am a wife already,” she said coldly, yet with pathetic feebleness. 

“What sort of wife? Oh, forgive me, Clare,” he said imploringly the next 
moment. ‘I know I sound a brute to speak like this, but I can’t help myself, I can’t 
hold my tongue any longer ; I’d give all I have in the world if I could only know you 
were a little happy. You don’t know what it costs me to see you in a home like this, 
and to watch you working as you do for daily bread. Does Ae care what you suffer ? 
It seems to be nothing to him whether you live or die. Do you believe honestly that 
you owe any duty to a man like that?” He was speaking so fast that he had to pause 
and take breath here. ‘‘ I—-I don’t expect too much,” he said when he spoke again. 
“T only want to take care of you, to give you comfort, if not happiness ; and we might 
be happy when your freedom came !” 

She was leaning against the mantelshelf, her cloak hugged to her heart as if it 
had been a living thing. She laughed as his words ceased. 

**Ton’t tell me you would never leave me, Bobby!” she said mockingly, but, oh ! 
the misery that lay in her voice! “It is such an old, old fable, and I should be so 
dreadfully bored !” 

He turned away suddenly, and in that instant her calmness broke down. 

“No, no,” she cried, and she moved after him, holding him back, “ no—no, don’t 
go away like that! I didn’t mean to sneer at you ; only—only ”—she had to press her 
hands to her lips before she could go on—“ I—I get frightened,” she said. Then, in a 
whisper, “I am so lonely, all my courage is gone ; I don’t know which way to turn. 
And yet—oh! if you care for me you will understand—I like you so much I cannot 
lose you. And yet. . .” 

She crouched in a chair and buried her face in the folds of her cloak, but she 
was up again and speaking hurriedly before he had time to open his lips. Her voice 
had a parched sound, as though the infinite relief of tears had been drawn from 
it long ago. 

“T will be quite, quite frank with you,” she said ; “I will tell you what I could not 
bring myself to tell any one. I-—I am afraid of being tempted, Bobby. I have felt 
that you have cared for me a little. Your pity has not hurt me so much as other 
people’s.” She moved aimlessly about the room, touching things ina blind, vague 
way, pushing a chair here, straightening a cushion there. She sat down suddenly on 
the end of the shabby little sofa. 

“Do you know what I have done?” she asked him abruptly, in the same curiously 
dry voice. ‘I wrote to George a month ago. I asked him to come back to me. I 
told him I could not go on living like this, . . . that I want to forget all that is gone, 

. that I will not reproach him with one word, that I will not even allude to the 
past, if only he will come back to me. I don’t know why I should not tell you 
this. After what you have said to me to-night it is only right you should know how 
I stand: with myself.” She paused a moment, as if waiting for him to speak, but he 
said nothing. He had taken up her place in front of the half-slumbering fire, and 
his back was towards her. 

“You . . . don’t know how you tempt me, Bobby,” she said in a whisper. “All 

Vout. VIII.—No, 34. 19 
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that you have said to-night is so true; but . . . I don’t want to listen to it, I want 
to do what is right. I know I shall fail, but I want to be strong, and I am not 
strong when I think of all your words mean. People die of starvation in this big, 
rich world,” she went on slowly, after another short pause. ‘I can earn my bread, but 
I am dying of starvation all the same,—of the cold emptiness of the days that used to 
be so full of happy little things, . .. of the stillness of the long, long nights, . . . of the 
lack of sympathy, of tender words, of understanding that does not need words. Oh, 
3obby,” as he had turned suddenly and had drawn her almost into his arms, “I. . . am 
frightened. You tempt me...and he will not help me! It is a month now... and he 
has not written. If he can realise the absolute truth—-if he caz be good and kind 
to one woman—surely he will be good to me now. Bobby, tell me you think he will 


‘He took out his pocket-book and scribbled an address.” 
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come back to me—say it, even if you don’t believe it. I want to hear you say it. It 
... will help me...” 

He held her as she tried to wrench her hands from his. 

“My God!” he said hoarsely, “how cruel you women are!” He drew her 
nearer to him till his lips almost touched hers, so white and cold. “ Listen,” he 
said, “I can’t lie to you. What’s the use? Will it bring you any good? He is 
a cur; he will sot come back to you. If he had cared one d——n what you 
suffered, do you suppose he would have left you to starve as you are doing now? 
You must face it, Clare: he will never help you, never—never.” 

She detached herself from him very gently, and sat down on the sofa again. 

“T’m off to-morrow to Lincolnshire for a few days. My mother is laid up with 
bronchitis,” he said, when he broke the silence that followed. “I ought to have 
gone to-night, but... I wanted to see you. Write to me, Clare.” He took out his 
pocket-book and scribbled an address. ‘‘I may be there a couple of days, or I may 
be a week. After that... it rests with you.” He stood looking down at her for 
a long moment after he had spoken, but as she did not move or answer, he went 
quietly away. 

She heard him pass out into the fog beyond, and she listened with unconscious 
eagerness to the wheels of the cab moving cautiously through the mud, till the last 
faint sound melted into the distance and all was silent again. 


ER. 


RaIN was pouring in torrents. A miniature Niagara spouted from the waterproof 
cap the old cabman had pulled, sou’wester fashion, over his shabby hat, and streamed 
down his mackintosh cape. The windows of the four-wheeler were splashed with mud 
and rain stains, there was a damp mist hanging low in the streets. The woman 
inside the cab was well equipped for the wet ; she had on a travelling ulster and a 
felt hat. Her thick veil was pushed up over her brows, so that her eyes might 
wander curiously, eagerly, as it were, over the different shops and hotels that were 
passed in the journey through the Strand and Fleet Street to the City. Once, as the 
cab came to a standstill in a block, she pulled a letter from her pocket and read 
through some instructions by the blazing light of an enormous shop lamp. 
There was not very much written in the letter—nothing but those instructions. 


“Go direct to the hotel we arranged ; ask for the name I gave you. The rooms were 
taken two days ago. I hope to be there to receive you. Do not start too early, as my 
train cannot reach King’s Cross before nine, and it will take me quite half an hour 
to drive to the City. If you should arrive first, go straight to the rooms and wait 
for me there.” 


She read these few lines (evidently written in frantic haste) with the greatest 
attention, and, as the cab was pulled on again, she glanced at her watch in the vanishing 
light. It was a quarter past nine. 

“T am too early,” she said. She put the letter away and felt about in the 
darkness for her possessions. Yes—her dressing-bag was quite safe, and her rugs, 
and her small bonnet portmanteau. What a useful box that was! She remembered 
how she had once packed nearly two dozen shirts into its low, square dimensions ; 
they had been such pretty shirts, with stripes of pink, and some with blue. There 
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had been a bet, she remembered also, that she could not possibly get the whole two 
dozen safely in; she smiled to herself now in the darkness, recalling her triumph. 
She had been promised a little diamond heart to sling round her throat as a reward 
for her cleverness. ‘The diamond heart had never come. 

“There were so many promises,” she said to herself meditatively. She began 
wondering after that if promises were ever kept by anybody; and from this train of 
thought she passed on to another, which assured her that she was very tired, and 
also very hungry; it had been a good many hours since food had passed her lips 
almost a whole day. 

The faint, weak feeling that overcame her made her drowsy. She was aroused 
with a start as the cab was pulled up before a big door. She watched her possessions 
unearthed and carried upstairs, with the same wearied, vague feeling of unreality upon 
her. The warmth of the fire, and the gleam of the electric light upon the daintily 
spread table, as she entered her apartment, appealed to her still in this half-real 
fashion. She stood in front of the fire, and, glancing at her reflection in the big 
mirror, she mechanically removed her hat and ruffled her soft hair in a way that was 
peculiarly characteristic of her. ‘The waiter was moving about noiselessly ; her boxes 
had been carried into the adjoining room. She had been counting the gilt figures 
of the clock again and again, she knew not for how long, when at last she turned. 
The waiter, and the porter with a fresh load of luggage, and Bobby, had all come 
in together. 

There was no open greeting between them ; she sat down as he gave his orders, 
and she closed her eyes for an instant. ‘The vague, unreal feeling passed from her ; 
she was awake for the first time since the hour she had made her decision. 

“Q God!” she said to herself, in a dumb, agonised way, “O God!” and then, 
with a spasm of mortal pain, ‘‘Oh, George, forgive me—forgive me ! ” 

They were alone for quite two moments before she opened her eyes or he spoke. 
He was standing near her, with one foot on the fender, his great rough overcoat still 
on his shoulders. 

As she iifted her eyes to his, she had a new shock. It was as if the suffering that 
was eating and searing her heart had been given back to her from his eyes ; the dumb 
look of agony in his expression struck her own misery from her. She stretched out 
her hand to him. 

“ What is it? Something has happened, Bobby : tell me—tell me.” 

He did not answer her, but, turning away, flung himself down in a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. 

A chill ran through the woman ; she trembled. But she was strong ; her strength 
almost amazed her. 

She went up and touched him. 

“Something has happened,” she repeated ; “tell me what it is. 
“Speak!” she said after that pause, her voice stern, authoritative. ‘ No matter what 
you have to say, I must hear it. I can bear it. Only tell me—tell me quickly.” 

He lifted his face to hers ; it was so changed she hardly recognised it. He turned 
and took both her two hands ; his touch was cold, she felt him tremble. She suddenly 
checked the words on his lips. 

“Wait, don’t speak,” she said hoarsely ; “ you need not tell me anything. I know, 
. . . understand. It is a mistake. You thought it would be so easy, and I—oh! my 

friend, what have I let you do—what?” . 

He broke in on her words feverishly. 

“T swear to God that I thought I had forgotten her, Clare; I told you so that 


” She paused. 
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night, didn’t 1? She never wrote to me or tried to explain the misunderstanding all 
these months, and of course I thought she did not care what I did or what became 
of me. I did my level best to forget her, and I played the fool all round, as I daresay 
you know, until I met you ; and then——” 

He got up suddenly, his big coat dragging the white tablecloth as he moved. She 
mechanically restraightened the cloth and put the glasses and knives back in their 
proper places. 

“You don’t know what a hell I’ve been in these past three days,” he said, and he 
struck a lump of coal in the heart of the fire fiercely with his foot. ‘“ She was nursing 
my mother,” he went on after a little pause, during which that figure by the table 
had never moved, “and she was just as she used to be; she told me she had always 
loved me, and that she had nearly died when we quarrelled. It was all my confounded 
mistake that we did quarrel, Clare,” he said, a touch of eagerness creeping into his 
voice ; “it seems inconceivable now, looking back, to imagine how I could have been 
such a blundering fool.” Again there was silence. She found she had put the big 
spoons where the smaller ones ought to have been ; she altered them slowly. 

He was speaking on ; his words came to her ears in a far-off way, like some one 
speaking at a distance. 

“When I left her today, without a word,” he said hoarsely, “I saw her face 
grow white, and I thought how it would look when the truth was told her. I— 
oh! don’t hate me, Clare, for saying this,”—he flung himself in a chair, bending 
forward with his elbows on his knees,—‘“ I’m a bit shaken up to-night! I never 
meant to let you know anything about it, but—well, you understand. I don’t suppose 
there’s another woman in the world who would understand as you do. You are 





“<1'll be better to-morrow.’” 
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“Oh! be good to her, Bobby.’” 


such a dear, good soul, Clare. You-———” he broke off. “I'll be better to-morrow,” 
he said, in a dogged sort of way, after that pause. 

She said nothing in answer; she looked at the clock. It was five-and-twenty 
minutes to eleven. A horrible, caged feeling came upon her. All the odious 
meaning of her present position rushed upon her with the fury of a tropical tempest. 
She could not draw her breath for an instant. 

“To-morrow!”—he said the word so glibly even in his misery—‘ to-morrow !” 
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and a very eternity of mental torture, of hideous humiliation, must be endured 
before this morrow could come, this morrow that would send her back to her past 
that, with all its chill shabbiness, its dirt, and its desolation, had had a beauty upon 
it, a sort of sanctity that after this night would never, never belong to her again ! 

“To-morrow!” There was a strange circling of multi-coloured light about her, 
the flashes of gas from the fire seemed to strike a hundred mocking eyes from 
the glass and cutlery upon the table. She gave a little cry; but, as he started 
at the sound, and turned his haggard face upon her, she was stung into action. 
All the remembered tenderness he had given her rushed up into her heart now 
to cover over the wound his mistaken pity had dug there. It was the time to think 
of him, and for him, not for herself. She began speaking softly, she was not 
conscious of what words she used, but she spoke tenderly—most openly. She 
was so sorry for him, so truly sorry, and she had a pang as she looked at him, and 
her mind was visioned with the picture of that girl’s white face, whose life had 
been so stricken only for a foolish lover’s quarrel, and whose heart and future fate 
now lay in her hands. 

She ministered to him as though he had been a child ; and indeed, in the enormity 
of his selfishness, in the sort of mental cyclone that was sweeping over him at 
this moment, he was as unreasonable, as difficult as any child. It took something 
more than her customary patience and gentle thought to let her grapple with him 
in his over-wrought and hysterical condition ; but she did not falter, nor would she 
leave him till she had seen him restored to something like his former self. 

To all his arguments, to all his urgings, she was, however, firm. 

“T do not think of you,... I am not thinking of myself,” she said over and 
over again, while her cold hands hurriedly found and adjusted her ulster and hat: 
“T am thinking of her.” 

She gave him a faint, soft smile as she turned at last to go. She had ordered 
his future actions very quietly, and she refused to let hin accompany her even to the 
hotel door. 

“No, I will go alone. It is not so very late—only half-past eleven ; they will not 
go to bed at my lodgings for quite another hour. You will send my boxes in the 
morning. They will think it strange, yes! but what does that matter, what does 
anything matter, except that we stand as we do now?” She looked back at him 
through the doorway ; her eyes were glistening. ‘You think you have behaved like 
a brute to me: you have been an angel, dear! I shall never cease to thank you 
all my life. I thought last night I should never pray again, and now... ”— 
she let him hold her hand; there were big tears on his cheeks. “Be good to 
her—oh! be good to her, Bobby,” she whispered ; and, drawing herself softly from 
him, she closed the door. 


A. E. ROWLANDS. 





























is possible the student of political economy 
May sacrifice a literary name ; 
And the scientist whose energies are given to 
astronomy 
Might otherwise have cultivated fame. 
In the Royal Academician may be buried a 
facility 
For prosecuting chemical research ; 
But he knows that if he truckles to the curse 
of versatility, 


Competitors will leave him in the lurch. 


r an eminent physician should develop a 
proclivity 
For singing on the operatic stage, 
He will find that, though his patients may ap- 
parently forgive it, he 
Will temporally cease to be the rage. 
the lawyer who depreciates his logical 
ability, 
And covets a poetical renown, 
Will discover on his circuit that the 
curse of versatility 


Has limited the office of his gown. 
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[HE costermonger yonder, if he had the 


opportunity, 
Might rival the political career 
Of the orator who poses as the pride ot the 
community, 
The Radical hereditary Peer. 
And the genius who fattens on a chronic inability 
To widen the horizon of his brain, 
May be stupider than others whom the curse of 
versatility 
Has fettered with a mediocre chain. 


So the graduate who woos the panegyrics of 
society 
And hankers after posthumous applause, 
Must remember that possession of a prodigal 
variety 
Of talents will invalidate his cause : 
He must learn to put a tether on his cerebral 
agility, 
And focus all his energies of aim 
On an isolated idol, or the curse of versatility 
Will drag him from the pinnacle of 
fame. 


[HoucH the curse may be upon us, and con- 


demn us for eternity 
To jostle with the ordinary horde ; 
Though we grovel at the shrine of the professional 
fraternity 
Who harp upon a solitary chord ; 
Still—we face the situation with an imperturbability 


Of spirit, from the knowledge that we 


owe 
To the witchery that lingers in the curse of 
versatility 


The balance of our happiness below. 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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Portrait of Sir J. Houblon. From an old Painting in the Parlour of the Bank of England. 
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= 9) A POPULAR EXPOSITION. 


' HY should the Bank of England Rate of Discount be of 
any interest beyond the circle of its own customers, 
or more than the rate charged by any other bank ? 
Why should clerks and messengers from every counting- 
house in London crowd its corridors every Court-day 
to learn whether the Bank Rate has gone up or down? 
Why is its weekly return published and criticised in 
every newspaper throughout the country, and the 
amount of its Reserve wired by electric thrill to the ends of the earth, modifying, 
confirming, undoing transactions all round the globe from Pekin to Peru ? 

The cause admits of easy explanation. Besides the immense resources at its 
command, the accuracy and extent of its financial ihformation, and the admirable 
character of its management through many anxious years for more than two centuries ; 
besides being the Bank of the Government, for whom at times it holds large deposits 
and at other times it makes heavy advances ;—the Bank of England is also the 
bankers’ bank. By purely voluntary arrangement every Joint Stock and Private Bank 
in London, many Provincial, Foreign and Colonial banks keep their accounts with 
the Bank of England. Out of this fact, originating in mutual convenience, a curious 
custom which some consider very dangerous has gradually grown. 

The Scottish banks are obliged by Act of Parliament to keep several millions in 
gold against their bank-note circulation, which happens greatly to exceed the statutory 
limits fixed in 1845. But all London and Provincial banks in England do not keep 
any stock of gold, except what is sufficient till-money for the day. What is very 
questionably called the “ Cash Reserve” of English country banks is lodged with their 
London agents, deposited with bill-brokers and discount companies at call or short 
notice, or lent to brokers on the Stock Exchange. The London banks in turn keep 
their Cash Reserves at the Bank of England. The result is that the gold in the 
coffers of the Bank is substantially the only Cash Reserve held against the large 
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amount of Bank of England and country 
bank notes in circulation, and the immense 
total of our banking and commercial 
liabilities. 

Accordingly every large commercial 
operation in London and throughout the 
country, as well as the aggregate of small 
transactions, directly or indirectly affect the 
balance at the Bank of some one or more 
bankers ; and all movements of gold and 
silver are conducted through the Bullion 
Office at the Bank. The Court of Directors 
are thus in a better position to acquire 
early and accurate information as to the 
commercial situation than any other bank 
or association of bankers, and are therefore 
better able to forecast and provide for the 
future. Although placed in a position of 
superiority with regard to both information 
and resources, like all other human insti- 
tutions it is quite possible the Court may 
commit an error of judgment and be obliged to pay the inevitable penalty. If they 
pitch the rate higher than the condition of affairs justifies, the consequence is that 
their loan and discount business leaves them for the cheaper market outside. If, on 
the other hand, they fix the rate too low, their resources for this purpose will soon 
get exhausted, and the wiser market outside will be able, for a time at least, to 
command their own price. 

The Bank rate of discount for bills, and the interest of loans on securities, depend, 
like the price of any other commodity, on the supply and the demand at the time. 
The point at which the demand for discounts or loans equalises the supply, fixes the 
rate for the time, and so long as the conditions remain the same. When this state 
of equilibrium is disturbed, when the supply for loans is increased without a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand, or the supply remains stationary while the demand 
has decreased, the rate must fall. On the other hand, when the demand has grown 
while the amount available for loan purposes has not, or, the demand being the same, 
the supply has become reduced, the rate must rise. ‘The questions then arise, what 
are the sources from which the swff/y for discount and loan purposes is provided, and 
what are the causes that regulate the demand ? 

The price of any commodity is usually affected by few and simple causes, but 
the rate of discount is subject to innumerable causes from every conceivable quarter. 
Every sort and condition of trade, at one time or another, requires accommodation 
in the shape of the discount of bills or advances on securities ; whilst at the same 
time the fund of loanable capital is fed and nourished from a great variety of sources. 
The frequent fluctuations in the rate, of which such constant complaint is made, 
occur because the conditions are ever changing. The tide of trade is always ebbing 
and flowing, and never exactly the same, whilst the rate of saving and the accumulation 
of loanable capital vary in an equal degree. 

The loanable capital of the country is substantially in the hands of bankers, 
bill-brokers and discount companies, whose business is erroneously described as 
lending “money.” ‘Take the case of a bank with £ 2,000,000 of capital and deposits 
amounting to £20,000,000. Suppose that, from the character’ of its business and 





Sir John Houblon, First Governor of the Bank of 
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the condition of credit at 
the time, £6,000,000 is , 
sufficient reserve to hold 
against its liabilities.. It 
follows that £16,000,0c0 
is available for loan and 
discount purposes. Now, 
the rate of discount is 
regulated not by the amount 
already lent, but by the 
balance remaining unin- 
vested by this and other 
banks at any moment, 1 
proportion to the strength of 
the demand made upon it. 
It is thus in the power 
of every trader who by 
increased profits is able’ to 
keep a iarger balance on his 
current account, and every 
depositor who by greater 
economy or — makes an 


crease the amount in the // 


1 
Mt 


his deposits, aie to in- 4 


hands of their banker for / | 
discount and loan purposes. 
Every foreigner who sends 
capital to London for safe- 
keeping, owing to troublous 
times at home, and every 
ship that brings gold from a, Iu SY a, 
the mines or bullion from oe ; 
abroad, all replenish the Colours of the Bank of England Volunteers, formed at the 

fund for discounts and loans time of Napoleon's threatened Invasion. 

throughout the country. 

With a good harvest well secured at home, less bread-stuffs will be wanted from 
abroad. Other things being equal, this would make .the exchanges more favourable 
to this country, and might result in bringing gold to pay the difference, which would 
form an addition to the stock of loanable capital. On the other hand, the farmer’s 
surplus gains from the good harvest might be wanted to pay for arrears of rent and 
old debts incurred in previous bad years, or to provide increased live stock and 
new implements, or to meet additional family expenditure. It is only when the 
landlord and the farmer reduce their over-draft or advance at the bank, or increase 
their deposits, that a good harvest affects the swpp/y of funds for loans and discounts. 
Prosperous trade only adds to the stock of loanable capital on precisely similar 
conditions to that of a good harvest, whilst the demand is often greatly affected thereby. 

These are the principal channels through which the swff/y of funds for loans 1s 
increased ; there remain for consideration the methods by which the supply is 
reduced. When credit is cheap, and the deposit rate of interest is correspondingly 
low, the trader is apt to think his balance at the bank is unnecessarily high, and 
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the depositor becomes 
dissatisfied with the small 
return for his money; so 
they both look out for a 
permanent and more 
remunerative investment. 
They accordingly transfer 
from their current or de- 
posit accounts the whole 
or a considerable portion, 
and buy stocks or shares 
or bonds bearing a better 
rate of interest than is 
paid by the bank, thus 
impoverishing the stock 
for loans and discounts. 
The building of ships, the 
construction of railways, 
the working of mines, the 
erection of factories, the 
manufacture of machinery, 
the building of houses, 
the drainage of lands and 
Sic vo Obis the plantation of woods 
and forests, may each and 
all be very valuable and 
remunerative investments; 
but unless the necessary 
sinking of capital be the 
gradual growth of years, 
giving time to the depleted 
“Money Market” to re- 
cover itself and become 
replenished from other 

sources, violent and fre- 

William Paterson of ee ek died 1719), Founder of the quent fluctuations in the 

rate of discount must 
inevitably result, with the innumerable evils that follow in their train. The rapid 
and extravagant extension of railways was the main cause of the commercial panic 
of 1847, and the sudden projection of every sort of limited liability company was a 
prominent factor in the commercial crisis of 1866. The sudden transfer of current 
account balances and of deposits, which form the banker’s stock-in-trade, into 
permanent investments at home is bad enough, but when the change is made 
to foreign industries and other investments abroad the evil is very much worse, 
because, unless checked by some countervailing influence, it must create for a time 
an unfavourable exchange and cause the export of gold. 

Nothing is so destructive of every sort of wealth as war. Blood and treasure 
are poured forth like water, never to be gathered up again. The internal industries 
of the countries are interrupted to furnish a continuous supply of armed men; its 
fruitful fields are laid waste, its towns besieged and burnt, its ports blockaded, 
its commerce crippled, its shipping chased by armed cruisers on every sea. What 
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foreign trade remains is 
carried on with great risk 
under the protection of a 
foreign flag, by roundabout 
routes, through third parties, . 
who exact heavy toll for 
their share in the dangerous 
business. The mere rumour 
of war is enough to raise 
the rate of interest. In 
1853, just before the decla- 
ration of war with Russia, 
the rate of discount, which 
had been as low as 2 per 
cent., rose rapidly to 84 
per cent. War prices mean 
high prices, requiring larger 
amounts in money and 
bigger borrowings to com- 
plete the transactions. 
Taxes are always heavier, 
to furnish the costly sinews 
of war, and to pay the 
interest on the increased 
National Debt, generally 
borrowed at a higher rate, 
which inevitably follows 
military success as well as disaster and defeat. Our National Debt is almost entirely 
held by our own people, and very slightly indeed by foreigners, who find in their 
own at home a more remunerative if less safe investment. The result of these 
additions to the Debt is, that a large portion of the floating capital of the country 
now available for commercial purposes is diverted for investment in the new loan; 
and this sudden reduction in the supply of funds in the bankers’ hands for the 
purpose of loans and discounts is certain to make and to keep the rate high. 
War prices and risks in most cases reduce the rate of profit, and render saving and 
accumulation difficult, if not impossible. Many new enterprises have to be reluctantly 
abandoned, the natural expansion of trade is checked, the repair and extension of 
factories and business premises and the purchase of new machinery are postponed. 
So far as what is called the ‘‘ Money Market ” is concerned, the permanent investment 
of British capital in a Foreign loan has precisely the same effect of depleting the 
supply for commercial purposes, and accordingly tends to raise the rate. 

On the other hand, war between other nations, say the Franco-German and the 
Russo-Turkish wars, often results in London being flooded with the funds of timid 
foreigners who send their money here for safe-keeping. This advantage is very 
temporary, as the scare may be over in a moment and the money at once recalled, 
and may become a treacherous trap to venturesome bankers, unless invested with 
the utmost caution. 

The effect of a good harvest well secured on the loan fund has been already 
referred to ; with a bad harvest the process is precisely reversed. We unfortunately 
had a succession of bad harvests from 1875 to 1877, the loss of which has been 
estimated by Sir James Caird at 478,000,000. This serious loss is not confined 





Eart of Beaconsfield, 
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to the farmers and _ landowners, 
nor to the agricultural labourers 
who suffer from scarcity of work, 
scanty wages and want of food ; 
but a bad harvest has wide and 
far-reaching results throughout every 
department of trade and commerce. 
When this sad calamity is caused 
by a prolonged winter or an un- 
genial spring, steps may be taken 
in time to mitigate the disaster 
by restraining our imports, which 
the impoverished agricultural com- 
munity and their dependants have 
no money to buy, and by an 
increase of our exports, especially 
to those countries from which the 
additional bread-stuffs are expected 
to come. But unfortunately it is 
not always possible to foresee and 
lessen, if we do not prevent, an 
unfavourable Foreign Exchange 
and the necessary export of bullion 
to pay for the extra supplies of 
foreign food. When, owing to a 
cold and wet summer, a promising 
crop does not ripen, or even, after 
ripening, when the golden corn is 
“laid” by heavy and continuous 
storms of rain, and the harvest 
spoiled in the ingathering, just 
when hope stood highest, no pos- 
sible precaution can then be taken 
to prevent widespread distress. 
Not merely can there be no additior 
to the loan funds from this quarter, but the hard-earned savings of former fruitful 
years are withdrawn from the banks and spent to keep the wolf from the door; 
the landlord must wait for his reduced rent, and may be compelled to add to the 
mortgages, already heavy, on his estate; the local shopkeeper, who expected the 
farmer to pay his account for supplies which had been running throughout the year, 
must wait some time longer ‘and give still further credit; the tradesman in turn 
is not able to meet his acceptances to the wholesale dealer, which have to be 
renewed at a higher rate, and the supply of funds for discount is not replenished 
by those and other bills being paid at maturity. 

Commercial depression, whether caused by losses in business or by a low rate of 
profit, is a potent factor in the supply of loan and discount funds. During such 
periods merchants and manufacturers are glad when they can make both ends meet. 
All saving and accumulation of capital have for a time quite stopped. Losses in 
trade mean the extinction of a portion of a firm’s floating capital, the reduction of 
its balance at the bank, application to its banker for fresh advances on security, or 
borrowings by mortgage on its plant and machinery. 





Mr. Gladstone, 
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Any or all of those causes increases the 
demand at the very time the supply of loanable 
capital has diminished. These are the times 
when merchants and manufacturers with small 
capital and exhausted credit feel the pinch, 
because they cannot afford to wait. They are 
often obliged to force the sale of their stock 
at reduced prices in order to meet .heir 
engagements, still further reducing their chance ° 
of profit, and possibly incurring additional loss. 
On the other hand, merchants with ample 
resources, and in good credit, who can bide 
their time, often succeed in getting rid of a 
rival in the same trade, and at the same time 
buy up his depreciated stock at forced-sale 
prices. Large capitalists can afford to carry on 
their business without any profit for a time, or 

i -__ Lord Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis ‘of Lansdowne). 
even at a loss, in order not to lose the entire ~ gyernor of the Bank of England 1806 to 1807. 
interest on the permanent capital invested in 
their business, or to retain the connection of a valuable circle of customers, or to 
keep together the highly skilled staff it took many years, or possibly more than one 
generation, to secure ; patiently waiting for the speedy return of happier times. 

The artisan population are affected by depression of trade and contraction of 
business much more than merchants and manufacturers. The closing of a factory 
and the abandonment of contracts that promised steady work and good wages are very 
serious affairs to a working-man’s home. Working only three days a week, or short time 
every day at reduced wages, as soon as his scanty savings are spent means an ill-clad 
wife and half-starved children; means the rent in arrear to his landlord, and debt to 
the shopkeeper ; means the gradual disappearance of the best ‘of the furniture and 
the Sunday clothes, of which they were once so proud, to the pawnbroker’s, the poor 
man’s bank. A lower deep still is reached when the pinch of poverty leads to the 
alehouse, to drown in drink the poor man’s misery. From this stage it is an easy 
slope to the workhouse and the gaol. During trade distress pauperism increases and 
crimes abound. 

So much for the elements that constitute the supply of funds for discount : what now 
are the causes that affect the demand? The prosperity of trade creates expansion, 
which usually requires more bills and a larger demand for discount. Many fluctuations 
in the demand for loans cancel each other. One branch of business carried on 
with a good deal of borrowed capital increases at the same time that another declines. 
It takes some time before the accumulated savings of prosperous trade are sufficient 
to enable the loan fund to meet the growing demand; so that an improvement 
in business is usually accompanied or followed by a rise in the rate of discount. 
We have already noticed how in times of bu.iness prosperity there is a natural flow 
of floating capital into a fixed and permanent form. The extension of factories, the 
purchase of new plant and machinery, the increase of shipping, the opening of new 
railways and the construction of more rolling-stock, all tend to deplete the fund for 
discount at the very time when there is an increase in the demand. These forces tend 
to make the rate rise at a double pace until some other cause intervenes. A lowering 
of the price of any commodity on account of less cost in the production, whether 
owing to cheaper raw material, the discovery of economising inventions and labour- 
saving machinery, or the reduction of taxation on this article of commerce, either 
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here or abroad, all tend to increase the 
demand for the commodity thus cheapened 
to the consumer. ‘There must be an increase 
to correspond in the demand for discount to 
negotiate the larger business, tending by itself 
to raise the rate. 

On the other hand, depression of trade is 
no less powerful a factor in reducing the 
demand for discounts than has already been 
observed in its serious effect upon the supply 
of loan-money. ‘The contraction of business 
owing to losses in trade, or to any other 
cause, unless neutralised by a corresponding 
reduction in the supply for discount, must 
cause a fall in the rate in proportion to the 
reduced demand. 

The rate of discount, besides being a 
consequence, becomes in turn a_ cause. 
Action is followed by reaction. Other things 
being equal, a high rate means a fall in prices and a lower rate of business profit. 
The fall in prices checks imports and encourages exports, which will tend, if there 
be no other disturbing element, to the import of gold to pay the balance of trade. 
The high rate at the same time tends to bring capital from abroad in order to earn 
it. These additions to the supply of loan-money will in time tend to lower the rate 
to its normal level. A high rate of discount checks when it does not prevent any 
expansion of business. Old enterprise, unless; exceptionally profitable, and carried on 
by wealthy men without borrowing, is crippled and restricted ; whilst new projects 
have to be postponed, if not entirely abandoned. 

Conversely, a low rate of discount, whether caused by a superfluity of loanable 
capital or a reduced demand for loans, tends to stimulate trade. New developments 
of business, and trade experiments that only promise a moderate rate of profit, 
may now be tried with a favourable chance of ultimate success. When a low rate 
has lasted some time, and has succeeded in stimulating trade, the revival necessarily 
causes an increased demand for loans and discounts, tending to raise the rate. 
This natural tendency of the rate to rise is often artificially aggravated into rapid 
and violent fluctuations by the unreasonable timidity of borrowers, who prematurely 
demand loans in order to avoid further increase in the rate; creating the very 
difficulty they so nervously dread. ‘This latter increase in the rate is most justifiable 
as a fine on nervous timidity, and a small price to pay for the mischief they assist 
in creating. 

The high rates for loans and discounts obtained by the banks in a time of 
pressure and anxiety is not all profit, as the settling day often shows. No doubt, 
a banker can refuse to lend to outsiders except on the most undoubted security, 
as they have no special claim on the consideration of that particular bank. But 
when a firm to which the bank has already lent, say £10,000, wants £5000 more 
or it will be obliged to stop, a rate even as high as 10 per cent. is not too much 
recompense for such heavy risks. Much more surely than “one fool makes many” 
does one big bankrupt bring down a number of others with him; and, once the 
mischief begins to spread, where it will end would take a wise man to say. The 
pressure that usually precedes a commercial panic causes a reduction in prices, owing 
to forced sales and few buyers in a depressed and glutted market. The loans and 
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discounts that usually tide the merchant 
over a difficulty are harder to obtain, and 
have to be paid for at a higher rate. 

Commercial panics are rarely, if ever, 
the sudden events they appear to thc 
popular imagination. Fai-seeing men have 
for some time observed the storm signals 
and the flags of distress, and have been 
shortening sail and making for the harbour 
of refuge. When the demand for loans has 
begun, the banker should hold a tight rein, 
so that his resources may not be wasted 
on projects that can be safely postponed 
or fresh enterprise which ought for the time 
to be abandoned. The Bank rate ought 
to rise in proportion to the pressure, in 
order tc encourage the import of gold, or 
at a rate sufficient to check a foreign drain 
of bullion. This husbanding of his re- : 

: Sir Francis Baring, 
sources, aided by the early sale of such Governor of the Bank of England 1839 to 1841. 
securities as are likely to be depreciated, 
should enable the banker to strengthen his Cash Reserve for the time of trial. But 
when the pressure has grown into panic, an exactly opposite policy is the consistent 
and rational course. Then is the time to spend his Reserve with an unsparing hand 
to all in the possession of substantial security. ‘The Reserve of a bank is not for 
show or ornament, or a mere entry in a balance-sheet, but it is really kept as barren 
cash for years for the very purpose of such an emergency. 

A rise in prices may be caused in a variety of ways: by an increase in wages, 
or scarcer and dearer raw material, or bad harvests, or a sudden demand for certain 
arti¢les before the supply has had time to increase in equal proportion. Whatever 
the source, the result is that the import of commodities is stimulated in order to 
obtain the higher price, whilst exports are discouraged because the increased price 
reduces the demand and probably the profit at a single stroke. Increased imports 
and diminished exports have a double effect in creating an unfavourable exchange, 
tending to a foreign drain of gold, which can only be effectually checked by a sharp 
rise in the rate of interest. 

Hitherto the Bank Rate of Discount and the Money Market Rate have been treated 
alike, seeing they are both the effect of the same causes and produce in turn precisely 
similar results. But there are minor distinctions between them which it may now be 
necessary to note. Ata first glance it might seem that the Bank of England ought 
to be able to underbid the other banks in its rate for discount and loans, seeing its 
large deposits are invariably held without any interest, whilst most of the other banks 
allow interest to depositors and to customers on their minimum monthly balances. But 
this is never so. The Bank of England is under no necessity to push its uninvested 
money on the market, as it incurs no loss even when a portion of its spare funds lies 
idle. On the other hand, the joint stock and private banks, bill brokers and discount 
companies, which allow interest on deposits and customers’ balances, are bound to 
press their money for investment and get something for it in order to escape a loss. 
When bills and other commercial securities are not available, the money is offered to 
jobbers cn the Stock Exchange at short notice, slightly below the Bank rate. This is 
the reason why the market rate is subject to such frequent and temporary fluctuations, 
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A slight pressure among borrowers sends 
it up; and pressure among the lenders 
sends it down again. 

It must be remembered that the Bank 
rate is not now, as formerly, the mznimum 
rate of discount. It was officially announced 
some years ago, and it gave rise to some 
controversy at the time, that the Bank 
was to be at liberty to favour its own 
customers by discounting bills below the 
official rate. In this way the disparity 
that sometimes appears between the Bank 
rate and the rate outside is often more 
apparent than real. 

The abolition of interest on deposits 
and on customers’ balances has often been 
proposed as a cure for the frequent 

fluctuations in the rate on the open 

- eel a a ated toe to 1859, ™arket, to which the Bank rate is often 
forced against the judgment of the 
authorities. If, it is alleged, this were done, the other banks and discount companies 
would be under no more pressure or temptation than the Bank of England to push 
loans by lowering the price and possibly encouraging reckless speculation and over- 
trading. But when it is remembered that a bank’s profits are usually earned, not by 
its capital, which is held in reserve, but by its depositors’ and customers’ money, it 
does seem hardly fair that the shareholders of a bank providing say £ 2,000,000 of 
its resources should receive 20 per cent. and more, whilst its customers who furnish 
say £,20,000,000 should get nothing whatever. Of course the risks are very different, 
but this would scarcely justify such a glaring anomaly. The Zconomist has recently 
given the aggregate bank deposits, etc., in this country as £650,000,000. The 
Scottish banks have always dealt liberally with their depositors, their shareholders 
rarely receiving more than the moderate bank dividend of 10 per cent., a very fair 
division of profit. 

Nothing has so direct and powerful an effect on the Rate of Discount as the 
export and import of bullion. If the reduction 
of the Bank’s stock of gold is only caused 
by local or internal demands, say to Scotland 
or Ireland or the English Provinces, there 
ought to be no fluctuation in the rate. The 
temporary transfer of sovereigns to the country 
leaves the total resources of the banks, upon 
which the Rate is based, exactly as before. 

Suppose the country banks were to keep 
their own cash reserve and the London 
bankers to withdraw their balances from the 
Bank of England, as has been often recom- 
mended, the next Bank return would show 
a large reduction in its reserve of gold and 
a corresponding diminution in its private 
deposits. But this would not justify any 
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for loans would be exactly the same as before, although differently distributed. The 
Bank reserve would cease to be the National reserve, but there would not be a single 
coin less in the country available for every purpose of internal and foreign exchange. 

When the gold in the co:ntry is reduced by exportation the case is very different. 
Not merely is there a direct reduction in the bankers’ stock of loanable capital, but, 
owing to the extremely narrow basis of bullion upon which the enormous totals of 
our bank-note currency and commencial liabilities rest, even a slight export of gold 
has an exaggerated effect upon the entire superstructure of commerce. Just observe 
from the following figures the fluctuations in the rate in France and Germany, 
compared with those of the Bank Rate in England * :— 


1883-1893. . France . 8 changes, ranging from 2$ to 4_ per cent. 
$8 ~ : . Germany . 30 ae ne > a ee os 
te , . England . go 9 ” 9 Bey O ” 


If our banking authorities, like those of France and Germany, kept an ample 
gold reserve, more than barely sufficient for the commercial conditions of the time, 
we could afford to part with a portion of the stock without disturbing commercial 
credit and confidence, making the top-heavy structure rock from top to bottom. 
“Cutting it fine” in a vital matter of this sort should be avoided by all prudent 
bankers ; error, if any, ought to be on the side of safety. A larger reserve than might 
possibly be made to suffice means only a trifling loss of profit ; whilst anything less 
than is absolutely necessary means not loss, but utter ruin. Such precarious profits 
are purchased at too dear a price. 

Banks are not the only sufferers by this method of shaving the rocks and shoals 
wher2 many a good ship went down. For the want of a million or two of additional 
gold reserve, the interest of which only would be lost, Government and other 
securities have to be sold at depreciated prices, at a loss of twenty times the amount. 
The mercantile section of the community are obliged to make forced sales, and the 
timid and nervous among the investing public rush into the falling market in the 
hope to save something out of the wreck. ‘The profits of these transactions drop into 
the deep pockets of “ bearing ” stock-jobbers and other “ birds of prey.” 

How, then, may this National gold reserve be strengthened and maintained, as 
Mr. Goschen recently advocated? The answer of Mr. Bagehot and some other 
authorities is that, the Bank of England having charge of the National reserve, to 
it belongs the duty of seeing to its sufficiency. But surely, if this reserve is held 
not merely against the bank-note circulation, but also against all banking and 
commercial liabilities, it ought to be maintained by those who incur the liabilities. 
Is it reasonable or fair to load one bank, however distinguished, with the entire 
burden of providing the National reserve of gold, because for pure convenience it 
chances to be its custodian? The discharge of this duty and responsibility lies at 
the door of every bank throughout the three kingdoms, to provide its fair share in 
adequate proportion to its resources and liabilities. 

Then it is said that if the Bank of England were obliged to keep all bankers’ 
balances intact, without being permitted to use any portion of them, the reserve 
would be sufficient. But the Bank of England is not the only bank in London that 
keeps other bankers’ balances. Would the private and joint stock banks of London 
who hold balances of provincial, foreign, and colonial banks do likewise? Would 
they take all the trouble and risk of keeping these accounts for the honour and fun 


(England, 43 11s. 8d. 
France, £3 75. 4d. 
Germany, £4 Is. 6d. 


* Average Rate of Discount, 1845-92; 
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of the thing, without any compensation whatever? If these banks would refuse to 
do anything of the sort, is it fair to ask the Bank of England to do so on so much 
larger a scale? 

Every one admired the wisdom and courage of the Bank of England authorities 
in strengthening the National reserve of gold by borrowing £3,000,000 from the 
Bank of France during the Baring crisis; but it would have been much more 
creditable to the entire banking community if, by each bank holding a larger cash 
reserve, such a humiliating incident had not been necessary. There can be no 
question but that this timely precaution, along with the joint guarantee voluntarily 
entered into by so many London, English, Scottish, Foreign, and Colonial banks, 
under the bold leadership of the Rt. Hon. William Lidderdale, the late Governor 
of the Bank of England, averted a commercial and banking panic that would have 
completely thrown into the shade the memorable “ Black Friday” of May 1866. 

There are several notable events for which the year 1894 will not fail to be 
remembered. ‘The completion by the Bank of England of its honourable record 
of two hundred years’ service to the Commerce and the Government of the country. 
The entire justification by recent events of those who undertook the Baring 
Liquidation, whose conduct was so widely questioned at the time, though now the 
goal is well in sight. Last, but not least, during its long and chequered history 
the vaults of the Bank of England have never contained so large a stock of gold. 
How far this may be owing to the long-continued stagnation of trade, or whether the 
banking community has at last woke up to realise its heavy responsibilities, time 
alone can tell. 

An EXPERT. 


THE WIND AND THE LEAVES. 
HE wind through the trees came merrily, 

In the springtime fair, 

He sang to the leaves and soft went he 
Thro’ the sunlit air ; 

He sang to the leaves, and his song was kind 
As he journeyed on, 

And they murmured, “Stay with us, O Wind”— 
But the wind was gone. 


The wind thro’ the trees came merrily, 
In the autumn drear, 

Said the leaves, ‘‘ Now will we happy be, 
For our friend is here.” 

He sang to the leaves, but his song was grim 
With a ruder breath ; 

And what was a merry sport to him, 
To the leaves was death. 


















T was a hot day in August, when 
- the only perceptible current of 
tA air now and again stirred the face of 

, Dornochy Frith. 
¢ The inhabitants of a tiny fishing village, 

- which looked as if it had been casually 
jammed into the side of a hill, were lazily loafing about. Some of them lay on the 
shore, aimlessly whittling sticks with clasp-knives ; others had made temporary pillows 
of dark seaweed and were sleeping ‘heavily in the broad sunshine ; for industry 
was not the strong point of these good people—the Italians themselves could not 
find more pleasure in the fact of merely existing. Through this peaceful scene 
there strolled a fair-haired and fair-bearded man of about thirty-five years of age. 
He was the Laird of the place, and had wandered down from the house hidden 
in trees at the top of the hill, to survey his little world, and to have a word on 
the pier with any passenger by the ferry-boat or a stray fisherman who might have 
had a rough experience in the recent squall. 

The head of the Frith, a few hundred yards beyond this village, was separated 
from the next Frith by two headlands which stood facing each other like great 
sea-gates, leaving what at a distance seemed to be a narrow, but on near approach 
proved to be a fairly broad waterway for craft of all kinds, from Her Majesty’s 
gun-boats down to merchant vessels and fishing-boats. 

The Laird of Dornochy as he was called, otherwise Allan Muir, went on his 
way humming a Scotch tune. He wore a dark kilt with a sporan made out of 
a badger’s skin, a grey tweed coat and waistcoat, and had a broad blue bonnet 
on his head. On arriving at the pier he leant on a rail close to the flight of steps 
leading to the water and looked out to sea with watchful eyes. 

At length he gave a murmur of satisfaction, the cause of which was the appearance 
of a small steam launch which was coming gaily along in the direction of the pier. 

As the launch neared the pier, a girl, wrapped in a long red cloak, and with 
a straw hat trimmed with red ribbon, rose and waved a hand in recognition of 
the man on the pier; and the blue bonnet was doffed in response. Allan Muir 
ran down the steps and helped to make fast the launch, which bumped gently against 
the wooden stakes below, saying,— 

“T thought perhaps you would choose to-day for coming to sketch, as it is so 
fine! Let me take your things,” and Muir picked up rug, umbrella, and bag of 
painting apparatus, which he spied on the table of the tiny cabin. 
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They started for the hill; a few steps brought them to the main and only street 
of the village of Dornochy. 

The women of the place, who for the most part were congregated on their 
doorsteps knitting, or dandling babies in their arms, smiled from ear to ear and 
uttered some cheery Gaelic greeting as the two passed by; some older women 
and boys, who were rapidly and dexterously baiting long sea-lines with shell-fish and 
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then fliaging them with never a tangle into large circular heaps by their doorsteps, 
thrust the matted blue-black hair from their thick eyebrows and deep grey eyes, and 
stared in a mixture of friendliness and curiosity with the rest. 

One or two houses in the so-called street stood out a little from the rest by 
reason of greater neatness, recent whitewashing of the walls and thatching of the 
roofs. Moreover, their inmates had a love for flowers, and had trained creepers 
up the walls: two or three of the cottages were half hidden in striped convolvulus, 
or in cascades of delicate scarlet tropeolum. Some of their doorsteps were stained 
with blue, but the beauty of this finishing touch was questionable. 

The windows in those cottages, alas! were not made to open, and they were 
rarely clean enough to see through; but the doors made up for this by being always 
wide open, to admit air and neighbours, children and chickens ! 

To the left of the village was a low plateau decked with oak and ash and bonnie 
elm tree; to the right, a steep face of rock with tufts of heather and fern peeping 
out here and there ; down below a deep cleft in the centre of the rock, where a tiny, 
trickling burn fell from pool to pool. Shading one of these pools was a large rowan 
tree, its scarlet berries looking like clusters of coral beads. 

A few steps higher, and they stood on the open heather. It was in wonderful 
bloom that year, and spread like a great sheet of amethyst as far as the eye could 
see. About a hundred yards from where they stood the silver stems of a small 
plantation of birch trees rose out of this purple mist ; they were twisted into strange 
shapes, bending and leaning every way, as if on stormy nights they had danced 
to the piping of the hoarse Northern blasts. For the moment, though distorted, 
they were at peace, and shimmerings of their own delicate leaves flashed tremulously 
up and down their white stems as they bent their heads to the rustling summer breeze. 

Kate Rothes gave a low exclamation of delight. 

“This is too beautiful!” she said, her cheek flushing with excitement. “ Listen 
to the bees ; they seem everywhere. ‘They will sting me if I stay here and sketch.” 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Muir. “I will find you a quiet corner.” 

He threw down the rug and sketching umbrella, then arranged them snugly close 
to a large grey boulder which was sprinkled with long grey moss and surrounded 
by heather mixed with clumps of blackberry undergrowth thickly studded with 
black-purple_ berries. 

The girl seated herself very deliberately, and gave a condescending glance of 
scrutiny at the scene of action. She screwed up both eyes to begin with, then 
she shaded them with her hand; finally she held out a pencil at arm’s length and 
took measurements. 

“Now I-can begin,” she said resolutely. “Would you mind getting me some 
water in this tin bottle ? ” 

When Muir returned with his supply, he found that the pencil had already 
suggested a very charming little picture in the sketch-book. 

Muir lay on the heather watching her face. The face was only eighteen years 
old, but it evidently aimed at being inspired by a mind at least twice that age. 
Its outline was childish ; the eyes were full of charm and fancy, and now and 
then a sparkle of mischief was to be seen in them. It was a strange and new 
sensation to Allan Muir to be so intensely occupied in pondering over a girl’s 
looks. and ways—to find himself absorbed in them. As a rule, he had been very 
civil to the girls of his acquaintance, but he had not wasted much time on them. 

Kate sketched rapidly, occasionally asking her companion’s advice as to colour, 
and nodding gravely at his replies. 
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They both started at the sound of a rustle .in the heather, followed by the 
inquiry, in a severe voice,— 

“Will you require lunch to be brought out here, sir?” 

Muir looked inquiringly at his companion. 

“ Because it will be cold, sir, in another five minutes,” the severe voice explained. 

Kate looked up, and her lips closed tightly as she caught sight of a very thin, 
sour-faced servant, who was looking at her sideways with suspicion written in every 
feature ; then she went on drawing, saying calmly,— 

“‘T should like some lunch presently, when I have put another wash over my sky.” 

“‘ May I have the sketch when it is finished?” Muir asked, his left arm aching 
with the effort of holding the sketching umbrella steady. 

“JT will see. I wanted it for myself, but as you have been good enough to 
do general help I suppose I ought to give it to you. In that case I shall have to 
do another.” 

** Ves,” said Muir very earnestly. ‘“ Of course you will; and you had better come 
back soon to do it, because after such a long drought it is perfectly certain to begin 
drizzling soon, if not pouring.” 

How his arm ached, but how he dreaded the moment when it would cease to do 
so! The luxury of pain, so dear to Southern fancy, had touched him lightly with its 
strange-coloured wings and put queer thoughts in his head ; but he personally did not 
analyse his feeling—he was content to live and to feel. 

At last the sketch was carried indoors to dry, and its owner, with a slight headache 
but a general sense of outing and freedom, willingly assented that it was time for 
luncheon. 

After luncheon, Muir took Kate into the garden and showed her the old hedges 
and borders of lavender and white heather and the big clumps of old-fashioned 
crimson damask roses. Kate was charmed at finding that the end of the garden was 
unfenced and opened on to the heather. 

** But don’t people carry off your flowers ?” she asked. 

“Yes, but they are quite welcome. They carry off wood and apples as well ; 
there is, among all other appointed times, a time for appropriating here! But they 
are welcome,” he repeated. 

“Mr. Muir,” said the girl, suddenly changing the conversation, “they told me 
the other day that you were a great piper. Do you think you will let me hear what 
you can make of the pipes when I come to finish my drawing ?” 

“‘T shall be only too delighted,” he answered gratefully ; “and I am so sorry you 
are going away. How quickly the time goes when you are here! I have felt like 
another being all the day.” 

He tried to hold Kate’s hand as he said good-bye, but she drew it away, saying 
with youthful cynicism,— 

“Yes, it has been very pleasant; but you can have it all over again, and then 
perhaps you will get tired of it.” 

As the boat started she cried out,— 

* Look at the hills !” 

And Muir, though he grudged the very hills their beauty and interest in the eyes 
of the witch who was leaving him to lament on the shore, was yet fascinated by the 
wonder of the changing colours of hill and sky. Range beyond range, in every shade 
of blue and purple, was there. Dark threatening blue and depths of purple, breadths 
of clear turquoise blue, and, farthest away, fairy ghostly hues of every description. 
‘Then came a greater change: the hills deepened into uniform purple, purple clouds 
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fleeced with silver lay distraught on the face of the sky, dyeing the waters of the Frith 
with the same gorgeous, half-mournful hue; and to Muir’s fancy, a galley with 
broidered sails and gilt oars and heavenly banners flying, passed through this splendid 
world, bearing on board his Queen—his Love. 


II. 


SoME days elapsed before Kate Rothes could again adventure forth in the launch, 
her uncle, with whom she lived, having developed a passion for sea-fishing which lasted 
for a whole week. At the end of that time he caught a bad chill from coming home 
late one night, and was obliged to spend the next week indoors. This opportune 
catastrophe once more placed the boat at Kate’s disposal. 

The day of the second expedition rivalled in beauty the day of the first, on 
completely different lines. There was a grey calm everywhere; the woods, shores, 
and promontories were all soft grey, like ashes or smoked pearl. Occasionally a 
few drops of warm rain fell on to the mirror-like surface of the Frith and destroyed 
momentarily the pale reflections that covered it for miles. It was like the exquisite 
ghost of the former day ; and just as sometimes the echo seems almost more clear and 
beautiful than the sound, so the ghost or the reflection often seems more perfect than 
the form itself. 

Kate Rothes started earlier than usual on the morning of this day; she dis- 
embarked hastily, and, with the stoker in attendance to carry her paraphernalia, she 
set off for the hill. ‘There she then arranged the materials for a fresh drawing, but had 
not proceeded far in her work when the most fearsome sounds broke out, a little to 
the right of the commanding eminence where she sat enthroned, facing the sea. Then 
it dawned upon her that Muir was probably there with his pipes. She stole cautiously 
along a path near the clump where she had been sitting, and peered quietly over the 
top of a huge boulder. There he was, pacing up and down at a short distance from 
her, a touch of Highland pride and grace in his bearing. 

Kate held her hands tightly to the sides of her head during this tuning of the 
pipes, but as soon as it was over and she could release her ears she was astonished at 
the nature of the sounds that greeted her. 

It seemed like a sudden bursting into song of the solemnities of life underlying all 
things—the continuous current of sound underneath, with the sweet top notes falling 
from above in sprays and showers, in exquisite large single notes, like the first slow 
drops of summer rain. Kate crouched closer to the stone, listening to the changes 
from love-song to lament, till the tears felt very near. 

Presently the piper ceased piping and caught sight of his audience. 

“Hullo!” he cried. ‘ How long have you been there? I never saw you.” 

“You will do for a foreground in the sketch I have just begun,” answered Kate ; 
“but you mustn’t talk too much, else it may distract my attention.” 

“ But I had rather talk to you than have the sketch”—a disconsolate tone crept 
into his voice. ‘I could never fix my mind on anything when you were by.” 

“ Really !” said Kate lightly, and setting her teeth she glared professionally at the 
clouds above the opposite hill. 

“Ts it because things interest you more than people?” he persisted. “I heard 
some one say that of you the other day, but I couldn’t believe it.” 

“Who said so? I know: it was the girl with the green eyes I saw you talk to at 
the show last week? I call her ‘the Nettle’!” 
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To this there was no reply, and ten minutes elapsed in perfect silence save for 
the occasional flapping of a gull’s wings as he flew vigorously forward, beating the air, 
and then sank aslant and motionless with spread pinions towards the heavy masses of 
bronze-coloured seaweeds which had been borne in by the tide. 


There was peace everywhere except in these two troublesome human beings, who, 
instead of making the best of the opportunities the gods had given them, were trying 
hard to get up a commonplace quarrel ; she painting as if her bread depenued on it, 
with the amiable object of paining him, and he looking as sinister as his blue eyes and 
sunny hair would allow. 

They were so goodly a pair that it was a pity there was no one there to look 
at them, or to scold them for not using the golden moments more profitably. But 
there was no one, and her long, half-closed eyes remained fixed on outlines and 
shadows, while his bright, open ones stared angrily at the glass eyes of the badger 
on his sporan. 

At last, irritated past endurance by the steady dabble of the paint-brush in the 
tin bottle, he rose impatiently, shaking the bits of moss and heather from his kilt 
as though he meditated departure. 

“Where are you going to?” said Kate, looking up, her eyes and mouth full of 
sweetness. “I really will talk to you now. I was just beginning to get a little stiff 
myself ; I shall have needles and pins if I sit still a moment longer.” 

Muir’s irritation subsided at once. He held out his hand to help her to her 
feet, and then stood for a moment gazing at her, as if he could not take his 
eyes away when once they had met hers. She answered the look of inquiry in 
his eyes: 
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“Tt was because you played the pipes so well,” she half whispered. “1 did 
not like to be so carried away by a tune.” 

Muir nodded. He understood the mixture of impulse and pride that had 
clashed, and brought about a strange perversity. 

And so the sketch was abandoned, and they roamed over the hill looking for 
mosses and strange insects, and laughing over every discovery. Leaving the path, 
they strolled through an old grass-grown avenue of beeches, at the farther end of 
which stretched a kirkyard, sloping gently down till it reached the water’s edge ; 
the stones of the graves were battered and crusted with salt from the leaping spray 
of countless storms. 

“Some day I shall be buried here in my turn,” said Muir, a string of reluctance 
in his voice. ‘I shall listen to the waves at night and dream of you!” 

But Kate seemed to think this an unfair appeal for sympathy, and merely replied 
sternly and wholesomely,— 

“What is the use of this? Let us go back to the hill. Grave time will be here 
soon enough without talking about it. And I have so enjoyed myself to-day. 
Don’t spoil it! I should like to have a new experience every day,” said Kate. 

“ And to see new people every day?” Allan asked apprehensively. 

“Yes, every day. And there are such heaps of delightful people I shall never 
meet. Since they have found out that there are people in Mars it makes me 
think there must be charming people there that I can never see, and that is 
so awful!” 

Allan Muir had been following her like an obedient dog along a narrow sheep 
path, but now he strode quickly to her side, saying,— 

“For my part I should never want to see any one again, if we could always 
walk together lixe this. I suppose you could never say the same? Could you?” 
he repeated eagerly. 

“No, I want to know every one it is possible to know, to see whom I like best ; 
and even then I should feel there might be some one else I should like still better 
I am sure I should!” 

Muir only seemed to see the mocking curl of her lip—he was too dazed to 
notice the smile in her eyes. 

“ Don’t say that again,” he almost shouted. ‘‘ I cannot bear it!” 

“What do you mean?” She grew indignant in her turn. There was an edge 
in her voice, but her eyes grew gentle again as she caught sight of his averted 
face and knew him to be struggling with emotion. For the moment she had a 
double inclination to coax and to torment. She was very young and was thirsting 
for some deep emotion; she hardly knew what she was thinking of, or what 
she wanted. 

“Will you retract what you said?” he asked again passionately. “If you will not 
I can never come into your presence again ; it would make me wretched to see you.” 

She was strongly moved to retract, but a love of having her own way come 
what might—above all, the idea of sailing away and leaving him profoundly miserable 
on his beautiful peninsula, had a fascination for the elusive side of her that was hard 
to resist. 

“No!” she said abruptly, “I will not retract. Ask ‘the Nettle’ what she 
thinks of it.” 

Muir was stung to the quick. He beat the heather with his stick with such violence 
that a tiny purple shower flew betore them. 

“Never mind,” continued Kate ; “you have made the time pass very pleasantly so 
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far. But I may as well tell you that I like to elude people directly they begin to pin 
me down and make me promise this or that ; I get restive, and I rather hate them.” 

“You mean that you don’t know what it is to care for any one,” was the hoarse 
rejoinder. “Some day perhaps you will know what it means; I pray that you may 
know, and then you will be very sorry.” 

“Ts that meant fora curse?” said Kate, with forced flippancy. 

There was no answer. 

The sketching materials were collected that day in silence, though with great care 
and with Muir’s customary charm of manner. The leave-taking in itself was stiff and 
uninteresting to all outward appearance, though deeply interesting to Kate, who looked 
very pale. As the boat left the pier she looked round, expecting to see a patient form 
watch her out of sight. To her surprise and slight consternation there was no one 
to be seen ; she had half a mind to return to the pier, look for Allan and tell him she 
had not meant what she had said, but a shower of rain came on and with a shiver 
she tucked herself up in a corner of the cabin and gave herself up to remorse and 
plans for the future. 


III. 


THERE was no more sketching on the hill. Kate Rothes waited for some sign 
from Dornochy before she would go back there, and the sign never came; days grew 
into weeks and she grew restless and anxious, but still there was no sign. 

Not only so, but in a short time there was a rumour afloat that Muir was engaged 
to a distant neighbour of his own, the girl with the green eyes—“ the Nettle.” 

When Kate heard this she told herself that it was lucky she had not really allowed 
herself to care for him, for it would never have done for two peppery people to live 
together. But she wondered again and again how it was that a man could be so easily 
discouraged. She repeated to herself, with painful insistence, that it was very lucky 
she had not come to the point of caring for him. Meanwhile she became strangely 
indifferent to meeting people, and had forgotten all about Mars! Even at night, when 
she leant on the rails in front of the house to watch the beautiful flushed skies, as was 
her wont, there was no answering thrill in her heart. Something was over, somewhere 
the lights had been put out. 

At last the whole question was settled unexpectedly, by a fresh report that thrilled 
and absorbed the country-side—that of the sudden illness and death of the Laird 
of Dornochy. Ina very short space every one had a private version of the cause 
of so sad an event ; one of these being to the effect thathe died of poison, another 
that he had had brain fever, brought on by an unlucky speculation. Every tongue 
within miles wagged from morning till night over what was the saddest event that had 
taken place in the country for years. To think of a young fellow with such prospects 
before him, just about to be married—blessed with love, looks, and “siller”—and in 
the midst of it all to be relegated by ruthless fate to his six feet of earth in the 
kirkyard by the sea! The whole district wept and racked its brains as to what could 
have been the cause of his illness, but no one knew the exact state of the case—not 
even Kate, who thought she knew, nor the sour-faced butler, who remembered a day 
on the hill, and thought he knew. Allan Muir perhaps knew best, as he laid himself 
down with a will for his long dream by the sea. Indifference to life and neglected 
chills can work these things. 

In October, when the air was growing chilly and the sunlight was bright and thin, 
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Kate Rothes climbed slowly up Dornochy hill. She stopped for a second beside 
a huge grey boulder and sighed, as she fancied she heard the echoes of songs 
and laments throbbing and wailing in her ears. 

Never to wear the plaid or to play the pipes again, never to laugh or tread the 
heather! Could it be possible ? ; 

Never to come to her, or plead with her again ! 

She passed on under the beeches, then, clasping her hands behind her, stole down 
the slope of the kirkyard to Allan Muir's grave. 

She stood there without moving, and a voice seemed to say close in her ears, “I 
shali be buried here in my turn and listen to the waves at night and dream of you.” 

She sank on the heather by the side of the grave, aching in every limb, with a tight 
band round her forehead, a hand clutching her throat, and a grey mist before her eyes. 
Some hours must have passed, when she became aware that some one was near, and 
looking up she saw it was a girl in deep mourning. She started up with the blood 
rushing to her head ; it was the girl with the green eyes—‘‘ the Nettle ”—and she was 
in mourning. Then it was true that he had been going to marry her ? 

The two girls looked in each other’s eyes—looked hardly and searchingly. ‘Twice 
their lips moved drily, but not even a whisper passed them; suddenly the girl in 
mourning came a step forward, and, taking Kate’s hand, wrung it hard, then stood 
holding it and gazing pitifully in her face, while her own tears flowed on and on. 
They stood as still as images of stone, but with live, aching hearts that were swelling 
with a rush of emotions, dumb, beautiful, and inexpressibly painful. 

The wind alone put in a word as it rose and sent a wail and shudder through the 
trees, as it whistled through the tussocks of coarse grass and heather. It spoke of 
something half known, half felt, and lost for ever. It blew from the land of regrets. 
It blew from the open sea, and sent the waves foaming and tingling to the very edge 
of the graves ; sent them at last in a long sheet of white foam in the form of a shroud. 

It sank now and again, with a breathless murmur at the futility of any energy, any 
complaint ; the futility of anything, except the stupendous peace that was unconscious 
of its greatest effort. 

Then it rose again and swept round the hill, chanting the coronach of the dead 
wildly, tenderly, hopelessly. 

At last Kate raised her head with a desperate effort, took the trembling girl in 
her arms, and kissed her tenderly, even passionately. Then, alone, picking her 
way through the graves, stumbling, and looking wistfully behind her, she gained 
the summit of the hill. Straining her eyes at the sea, the bare rocks beneath, the 
gorgeously clothed hill above, as if to fix them indelibly in her mind, she said aloud 
in broken tones,— 

“ He was right in saying that the day would come when I should be very sorry.” 


VALENTINE MUNRO-FERGUSON. 








T PARIS. 


N his celebrated speech on the Army Bill the German 
Chancellor, Count Caprivi, described Paris as “the largest 
and most formidable fortress the world has ever seen— 

a stronghold with fifty-six forts, and an outer line of fortifica- 
tions of nearly a hundred miles.” A description of these 
fortifications, erected within the last twenty years, will be 
neither inappropriate nor uninteresting, although the occasion 
for testing their efficacy may appear far distant, or, still more 
happily, may never arise. Although Paris played its part 
as a stronghold in the wars with England during the Middle 
Ages, it is not more than half a century since the first attempt 
was made to fortify it in accordance with the requirements cf 
modern warfare. It is true that Vauban, during the panic caused by the successes 
of Marlborough and Eugene, drew up an exhaustive and admirable scheme for the 
defence of the French capital; but Louis XIV. did not give effect to the project of 
his famous engineer, although he expressed his cordial approbation of the scheme. 
As Vauban’s plan was carefully followed by M. Thiers in 1840, when the systematic 
defence of Paris was first undertaken, a summary of its provisions will furnish a suitable 
introduction to our description of the present fortifications, which have grown out of 
it through the natural exigencies of war and the increased range of artillery. 

Vauban, who had provided the north-east frontier of France with a scientific line 
of defence in fortresses which still testify to his military genius, declared that his 
labours were incomplete until Paris itself had been placed in a perfect state of 
defence. To do this he proposed that Paris should be surrounded with two ramparts, 
an outer and an inner, and that these emceznées should confine the city on the south 
of the Seine as well as on the north. ‘The inner rampart was to consist of a bastioned 
wall, protected by a deep ditch, built round the inhabited portion of the town, and 
including all the public monuments and centres of industry. At the distance of about 
a thousand paces the second line of circumvallation was to be placed, and advantage 
was to be taken of such heights as Belleville, Chaillot and Montmartre* This latter 
wall was to be rendered as strong as possible with outworks and batteries, and in 
those days the distance mentioned would have sufficed to protect Paris itself from a 
bombardment. Vauban conceived that the space intervening between the two walls 
should be occupied by an intrenched camp, within which the neighbouring population 
might find refuge. He also recommended that magazines should be formed, containing 
supplies for the whole population during a year. As none of these suggestions 
were carried out, Paris was in a defenceless state when the country was invaded in 
1814, for it possessed nothing but a wall constructed for fiscal purposes only by the 
minister Calonne in 1786, and all the efforts of Marmont and Mortier did not avail 
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to put it in a state of efficient defence. When Napoleon returned from Elba, one 
of his first steps was to intrust the fortification of Paris to Generals Haxo and Roginat, 
and during the Hundred Days they were actively and not uselessly engaged in putting 
it into a state of defence. ‘They worked with so much energy that, by the time 
Waterloo was fought and lost, Paris north of the Seine had been rendered sufficiently 
strong to withstand any sudden assault ; but nothing had been done for its defence 
south of the river, and its immediate surrender after Waterloo was due to Blucher’s 
threatening the town from St. Germain. It is significant to note, as proof of the 
progress of the military art, that whereas Vauban had specified four hundred cannon 
as necessary for his complete system of defence, the Napoleonic generals had placed 
six hundred in position when Wellington and Blucher appeared before Paris. ‘The 
exact number used now has not been computed, but it probably does not fall short 
of two thousand. 

The subject of fortifying the capital was brought forward by responsible ministers 
during the reigns of Charles X. and Louis Philippe, but it was not until September 1840 
that a royal order was signed declaring the work to be one of public utility, and a 
vote was taken a few months later for 100,000,000 francs. In promoting this measure 
Thiers took the foremost part. He accepted all the conclusions of Vauban, and he 
even induced the Chamber to increase its vote by 40,000,000 francs. The growth 
of Paris and the increased range of artillery necessitated some deviation from the 
original plan, but the inner evce¢n¢e remained as Vauban had arranged—a continuous 
wall with a ditch, but without covered ways or external defences. The outer wall 
was changed into a circular system of detached forts, constructed at a distance from 
the interior exceinfe of from one and a half to two miles. ‘These forts numbered 
fifteen, of which nine were north of the Seine. They were built on one pattern, 
but varied in size and importance with the natural character of the ground that they 
occupied and the extent of country that they commanded. But they were all polygons 
in shape, strongly bastioned and bomb-proof, with bricked-up ditches, covered ways, 
outworks and g/acis. The names of the nine forts on the right bank of the Seine 
are Charenton, Nogent, Rosny, Noisy, Romainville, Aubervilliers, the two forts of 
St. Denis (Fort de l’Est and Double Couronne), and Briche. ‘The six south of the 
Seine are Mont Valérien, Issy, Vanves, Montrouge, Bicetre and Ivry. The original 
plan included works of subsidiary but considerable importance at Montretout, on the 
heights of St. Cloud, and on the plateau of Chatillon; but the money necessary for 
these works was never voted, and, when the Franco-German war broke out, they did 
not exist. An attempt was made during the German advance on Paris to repair this 
omission ; but the Parisians, fancying that there was no need for haste, began the 
works in solid masonry, instead of throwing up earthworks. ‘They had made very 
little progress in fortifying either Montretout or Chatillon when the arrival of the 
German army compelled them to abandon both these places, which became the sites 
of the most formidable and successful German batteries erected round Paris. 

The siege of Paris, while it testified to the excellence of the scheme on which it 
had been fortified, revealed also its shortcomings, which have been rendered still more 
apparent by the remarkable increase in the range of artillery fire during the last 
twenty years. The mere fortification of Montretout and Chatillon, grave as were the 
consequences of their neglect to the defenders of Paris in 1870, would not have met 
all the requirements of the case, by placing the capital in a fit state to successfully 
stand’ a siege under present conditions ; for of the existing forts Romainville was 
quite commanded from the hills in the forest of Bondy, St.. Denis from Montmorency 
on the north and Sannois on the west, and Issy, Vanves and Montrouge from Sévres, 
Meudon and Clamart. It was therefore incontestable that the ‘fortifications which 
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sufficed in 1870-71 would be useless under the new and more formidable conditions of 
warfare. Not only would Paris have been left exposed to a bombardment, but the 
outlying forts could not in many instances have offered any protracted resistance. In 
March 1874 a special military commission, presided over by General Chabaud Latour, 
sent its report to the National Assembly, from which we may quote the passage relating 
to the fortifications of 1840 and to their suggested improvement and extension. 

“ Remarkably contrived in view of a near defence, and for the modes of attack in 
use formerly, these fortifications are not only powerless to protect the population of 
the capital against the dangers of a bombardment, but they no longer meet the 
exigencies of an active defence carried on at a distance, which is, as several cele- 
brated sieges have shown, the kind of defence likely to give the greatest results. It 
is also very necessary to recognise that since 1840 the construction of railways and 
the change in artillery have profoundly modified the general conditions of war, and 
particularly those relating to the attack on fortified places. Railways have greatly 
facilitated the rapid movement of troops, the transport of their provisions and matériel. 
Owing to the numerical!strength of modern armies, the largest places can be invested. 
Finally, the present range of artillery will henceforth allow it to reach from the very 
first day of the blockade the centre of towns, and to set fire to them without 
necessitating any labour in approaching, and without being obliged to take into 
account fortifications which were constructed for a defence carried on more or less 
at close quarters.” 

Having established these general conclusions, the Military Commission of 1874 
declared that the first object to be attained in the defence of Paris was to throw 
back the first lines of an enemy to such a distance that, even with the most powerful 
guns, and allowing for some still further development in artillery fire, no bombardment 
could reach the city itself. It was therefore necessary to include within the defences 
a greater number of the surrounding heights, “so as to increase considerably the 
enemy’s difficulty in investing the city, to provide the army with vast encampments 
outside the inner enceinfe, and to arrange for the possibility of sallying out either to 
procure provisions, or to fight, or to establish communication with the interior of the 
country.” The ‘immediate consequence of this decision was that it was deemed 
requisite to include both Versailles and St. Germain in the system of defence for 
Paris. There were some military critics who held at the time that the circle of 
defence was unduly and dangerously extended by the inclusion of these places, and 
there was a heated but brief controversy between the advocates of what was called 
an “ extended” and a “ curtailed” circle of defence. The former had the support of 
the Government, and their views were adopted ; and it is now generally held that 
they were right, although the perimeter of the defences of Paris is thereby increased to 
seventy-seven miles (125 kilometres). At the lowest computation the investing line of 
the enemy would be twenty-five miles longer. 

The number of new forts constructed under this scheme of defence is twenty, 
and they are so arranged as to form the defences of three distinct entrenched camps, 
which in turn rest for support on the old forts of 1840. These three camps are 
known as those of the North, East, and South. The North Camp is specially formed 
for the purpose of enabling the army of operation to assume the offensive either 
towards the plain of Aubervilliers or in the direction of the lower Seine, towards 
Pontoise. It is also intended to strengthen the position of St. Denis, which has been 
always considered the weakest spot in the defenccs of Paris—at all events on the right 
bank of the Seine. ‘There are six forts constructed with the view of rendering this 
camp secure against the enemy’s attack. They are Forts Domont, Montlignon, 
Montmorency, Stains, Ecouen and Cormeilles. The first three all lie on the plateau 
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of Montmorency, north of St. Denis, and of these Fort Domont is describe as a 
first-class fortress with a minor battery attached to it. Fort Ecouen lies to the east of 
this position, on the wooded mame/on of Ecouen, and, together with its two subsidiary 
batteries, fully protects the flank of the plateau of Montmorency, and also commands 
the plain of Aubervilliers. In the rear of these forts, on a narrow plateau of the same 
name, is the fort of Stains, which connects the defences of St. Denis proper with the 
fortifications we have named. Although itself commanded by Fort Ecouen, it occupies 
a very strong strategical position, flanking the plain of Aubervilliers, and taking in 
reverse the lines formed by the streams of Morée and La Molette, which were utilised 
by the Germans in 1870. Lastly, to the west of the plateau of Montmorency stands 
the strong fort of Cormeilles, which, with many minor works along the crest of the 
ridge forming the Argenteuil peninsula, connects the other forts named with the Seine. 

The entrenched camp of the East is intended for the defence of the main routes 
converging on Paris from Metz and Strasburg. It would also enable the army to 
take the offensive in that direction, or to co-operate with the northern division of 
the defending army on the plain of Aubervilliers. Six forts also have been specially 
constructed for the defence of this camp. They are named Vaujours, Chelles, Villiers, 
Champigny, Sucy, and Villeneuve St. Georges. Vaujours, which is a fort of the first 
class, and Chelles of the second class, are situated between the Ourcq canal and the 
Marne, and protect the plateau of Bondy, from which the forts of Romainville, etc., in 
the old defences were commanded. They also ensure for the defenders the possession 
of the lower Marne. Forts Villiers, Champigny and Sucy lie between the Marne 
and the Seine, and cover the approaches to the bridges of Brie, Nogent, Joinville 
and Champigny. They are connected with the Seine by the first-class fort of 
Villeneuve St. Georges, which has also two batteries attached to it. 

The entrenched camp of the South, which includes Versailles and St. Germain, 
as well as the southern portion of the city, is of the greatest importance, and some 
of the strongest fortifications have been constructed in this quarter. Not merely is 
the area covered the largest, but considerations of the importance of maintaining 
communications with the south and centre of France in the event of any future 
beleaguerment have led to extraordinary measures being taken for.its defence, and 
both the engineer and the artillerist have exhausted all their science in making the 
most of every natural advantage, and in rendering the position as nearly impregnable 
as possible) The most easterly fort of this part of the Paris defences is that of 
Palaiseau, which is within cannon-shot of Villeneuve St. Georges, at the extremity 
of the eastern defences of Paris. It is a very strong fortification, and in conjunction 
with that just named commands the course of the Seine. It also commands the 
course of the lower Biévre, and with the batteries established at Verritres controls 
the heights between Versailles and Montrouge, as well as the plateau of Villacoublay. 
The two batteries attached to it command the Chevreuse valley, in which an enemy 
might find shelter, and the plain of Longjumeau. All these works occupy the 
eastern extremity of the escarped plateau separating the Yvette and the Biévre. 
Then in their order come the second-class forts of Villeras and Haut Buc, on the 
right bank of the Biévre. “They cover Versailles itself, and the railway of the Grande 
Ceinture, which passes down the ravine of the Biévre. Batteries on the plateau of 
Satory, in the rear of these forts, add greatly to their strength. Then comes the 
large fort of Saint Cyr, near the pond of St. Quentin, and commanding the approach 
to the fertile plateau of Beauce. It is connected with the Fort of Buc by the 
Redoubt of Bouviers. Its subsidiary battery, established on the northern side of the 
plateau, sweeps the plain of St. Cyr, and crosses its fire with the battery of Ri de 
Gally. The next fort is the large one of Marly, with not fewer than seven batteries 
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attached to it, and established on the plateau of that name. This is one of the 
most important positions round Paris. On the north it is in close juxtaposition 
with Cormeilles, the strong fort that forms the southern limit of the northern 
defences ; on the south it is connected with St. Cyr by the battery of RQ de Gally ; 
on the west it commands the exits from the forest of Marly; and in the rear it 
covers Versailles, the heights of Bougival and St. Cloud, and thus comes into 
intimate connection with Mont Valérien, which formed the strongest point in the 
old defences of 1840. 

In addition to these principal forts on the south, there are others of secondary 
importance connecting them with the line of forts built under the scheme of 1840, 
and some of these were constructed during the progress of the siege of 1870. Of 
these may be named the Redoubt of Hautes Bruyéres, constructed for the protection 
of the plateau of Villejuif, in front of Bicetre and Ivry ; Fort Chatillon, begun in 1870, 
and completed in 1874 ; and Fort Verritres, which serves as the centre for a collection 
of five batteries. By these means, notwithstanding the extent of ground covered by 
the defences of the south, it is considered that not a weak spot has been left upon 
which an enemy could fix for favourable attack. It is also contended that even if 
one or two forts were to be taken, the position of Paris would not be endangered, 
owing to most of the forts being commanded by their neighbours, and to the strong 
inner line of defence. In addition to the forts and batteries enumerated, many 
other batteries have been constructed at favourable points, but left unarmed until an 
emergency arises; and in fact it may be said that every site offering any natural 
advantages in war has been noted and assigned a part in any future defence of the 
French metropolis. <A striking instance of this is given in connection with the 
contemplated occupation of the Plateau of Hautie, commanding the peninsula of 
Poissy,:and flanking both the Oise and the Seine. ‘This plateau occupies a splendid 
position 500 feet above the Seine, covered by the two rivers named on three sides, 
and approached by steep paths and bad roads. One of the principal uses of this 
strong natural position would be that, as it covers the vast forest of St. Germain, it 
would allow of a large army being concentrated under its cover for an offensive 
movement without the attacking force being alarmed. The task of fortifying this 
plateau is one that would not be taken in hand until the invasion of France had 
actually commenced ; but, although not forming part of the fortifications of Paris, there 
is no doubt that its strategical value, as embarrassing the besieger, and as keeping open 
communications with Normandy, is so fully realised that steps would be promptly 
taken on the outbreak of war to convert it into a French Plevna. In conclusion, it 
need only be pointed out that the railway of the Grande Ceinture supplies perfect means 
of communication between all the advanced forts of Paris, and that by it the supply 
of food and ammunition on the largest scale is as simple as the movement of troops. 
Of the strength of Paris as a first-class fortress there can be no doubt, and it would 
probably be only possible to capture it by famine, against which no effectual measures 
could be taken if the besieging force were sufficiently numerous to closely invest it 
for a whole year. But, secure as Paris may be considered in all human probability, 
there are many military authorities who think that an exaggerated ré/e has been 
assigned to it in the defence of France; but that is a question the discussion of 
which must be left to military men. It only remains to note the grave and sweeping 
deductions drawn by serious French writers from the strength of the modern fortifi- 
cations of the capital. M. Tenot, one of the most competent of them, has gone so 
far as to declare that “now that Paris has been rendered impregnable the recovery of 
Metz and Strasburg is inevitable.” 

DEMETRIUS BOULGER. 
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A NORTHERN SEASONAL AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE—THE REGENERATION OF OLD 
EDINBURGH—A COMEDY BY NORDAU—GRANT ALLEN’S NEW ALLEGORY—THOMAS 
Harpy’s “JUDE THE OBSCURE ”—GEORGE MEREDITH’S “AMAZING MARRIAGE ”— 


WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS. 


ILL I went to 

Edinburgh I did 
not know what 
the “Evergreen ” 


} adh was. Newspaper 
2 criticisms had 
ome “L given me vague 
~<— misrepresenta- 
—=— tions of a Scottish 
“Yellow Book” 
calling itself a “ Northern Seasonal.” But 
even had I seen a copy myself I doubt if 
I should have understood it without going 
to Edinburgh ; and even had I gone to 
Edinburgh I should still have been in 
twilight had I not met Patrick Geddes, 
Professor of Botany at the University of 
Dundee. For Patrick Geddes is the key 
to the Northern position in life and letters 
The “Evergreen” was not established as 
an antidote to the “ Yellow Book, though it 
might'well seem a colour counter-symbol— 
the green of spring set against the yellow of 
decadent leaves. It is, indeed, an antidote, 






but undesigned ; else had not yellow figured 
so profusely upon the cover. The “ Ever- 
green” of to-day professes to be inspired by 
the “ Evergreen” which Allan Ramsay pub- 
lished in 1724, to stimulate a return to local 
and national tradition and living nature 
Patrick Geddes and Colleagues, who publish 
it and other books—on a new system of 
giving the author all the profits, as certified 
by a chartered accountant—inherit Ramsay’s 
old home. That is to say, they are located 
in a sort of “ University Settlement,’ known 
as Ramsay Garden, a charming collection of 
flats, overlooking from its castled hill the 
picturesque city, and built by the many-sided 
Professor of Botany, and they aspire also to 
follow in “the gentle shepherd’s” footsteps 
as workers and writers, publishers and 
builders. In fact, their aim is synthesis, 
construction, after our long epoch of ana- 
lysis, destruction. They would organise life 
as a whole, expressing themselves through 
educational and civic activities, through art 
and architecture, and make of Edinburgh 
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the “ Cité du Bon Accord” dreamed of by 
Elisée Reclus. They feel acutely “the need 
of fresh readings in life, of fresh groupings 
in science, both now mainly from the hu- 
manist’s side, as lately from the naturalist’s 
side.” In this University Settlement the 
publishing and writing department is to 
represent the scriptorium of the ancient 
monasteries. Of the local and national tradi- 
tions this new Scottish school is particularly 
concerned to foster the incipient Celtic re- 
nascence, and—what is more interesting to 
outsiders—the revival and development of 
the old Continental sympathies of Scotland. 
The ancient league with France has deeply 
marked Scotch history, and even moulded 
Scotch architecture. As Disraeli said in 
his inaugural address on his institution as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
“it is not in Scotland that the name of 
France will ever be mentioned without 
affection.” So, among the endless projects 
of the effervescent Professor, is one for 
reviving the Scotch college in Paris—the 
original building happening still to survive 





—and for making it a centre for Scottish 
students and Scottish culture in the gay 
city. Thus, while the men of the “Ever- 
green” “ would renew local feeling and local 
colour,” they “would also express the larger 
view of Edinburgh as not only a National 
and Imperial but a European city — the 
larger view of Scotland, again as in recent, 
in medizval, most of all in ancient times, 
one of the European Powers of Culture—as 
of course far smaller countries like Norway 
are to-day.” An aspiration with which all 
intelligent men must sympathise. The quest 
at once of local colour and cosmopolitanism 
is not at all self-contradictory. The truest 
cosmopolitanism goes with the intensest 
local colour, for otherwise you contribute 
nothing to the human treasury and make 
mankind one vast featureless monotony. 





Harmor ious diversity is the true cosmopolitan 
concept, and who will not applaud this desire 
of Edinburgh to range itself again amongst 
the capitals of culture? Why should it take 
its tone from London? Thats centripetal 
force which draws villages to towns and 
towns to capitals everywhere tends to concen- 
trate in one city a country’s culture, and to 
brand as provincial that which ‘is not of the 
centre. Our English men of letters abhor the 
town, and if now and then a great man does 
abide therein, it is because he has the gift 
of solitude amid crowds, and is not obnoxious 
to the contagion of the common thought. 
The Scotch School, though its effort to 
emancipate itself from the intellectual thral- 
dom of London is to be commended, does 
not escape the dangers that lie in wait for 
all schools, which upset one convention by 
another. Still a school of thought which is 
also a school of action has in itself the germs 
of perpetual self-recuperation. 

Yes, there can be little danger of sinking 
into barren formula, into glib zsthetic prattle 
about Renascence, in a movement of which 
one expression is the purification of those 
plaguy, if picturesque, Closes, which are 
the foul blot upon the beautiful Athens of 
the North. Those sunless courts, entered by 
needles’ eyes of apertures, congested with 
hellish, heaven-scaling barracks, reeking 
with refuse and evil odours, inhabited 
promiscuously by poverty and prostitution, 
worse than the worst slums of London itself 
—how could they have been left so long 
to pollute the fairest and well-nigh the 
wealthiest city in the kingdom? “Do you 
wonder Edinburgh is renowned for its 
medical schools?” asked the Professor 
grimly, as he darted in 
and out among those foul 
alleys, explaining how he 
was demolishing this and 
reconstructing that — at 
once a Destroying Angel 
and a Redeemer. Veritable 
ghettoes they seemed, these 
blind alleys of gigantic 
habitations, branching out 
from the High Street, 
hidden away from the 
superficial passer-by faring 
to Holyrood. They were 
the pioneers of the trans- 
Atlantic sky-builders, were 
those old burghers, who, 
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shut in about their castled hi!l by the two 
lochs, one of which is now the enchanting 
Princes Street, were fain to build heaven- 
wards as population grew. It was a stormy 
morning when the mercurial Professor of 
Botany, recking naught of the rain that 
saturated his brown cloak, itself reluctantly 
donned, led me hither and thither, through 
the highways and byways of old Edinburgh. 
Everywhere a litter of building operations, 
and we trod gingerly many a decadent stair- 
case. Sometimes a double row of houses 
had already been knocked away, revealing a 
Close within a Close, eyeless house behind 
blind alley, and even so the diameter of the 
court still but a few yards. What human 
ant-heaps, what histories, farces, tragedies 
played out in airless tenebrosity! The 
native writers seem to have strangely neg- 
lected the artistic wealth of all this poverty : 
pathos and humour reside, then, only in 
villages! Thrums and Drumtochty and 
Galloway exhaust the human tragi-comedy. 
Ah! my friends, go to the ant-hill and be 
wise ! The Professor of Botany—seeming 
now rather of entomology—explained the 
principle upon which he was destroying and 
rebuilding. One had to be cautious. He 
pointed out the head of a boy carved over 
one of the archways, the one survivor of a 
fatal subsidence many years ago, when the 
ground floor of one of the gigantic houses 
was converted into a shop, with plate-glass 
windows in lieu of the solid stonework. 
“ Heave awa’!” cried a piping voice amid 
the débris: “Ym no dead yet.” The Pro- 
fessor’s own destruction was conservative in 
character, for it was his aim to preserve 
the ancient note in the architecture, and to 
make a clean Old Edinburgh of a dirty, 
Air and light were to be no longer excluded, 
and outside every house, as flats or storeys 
are called, a balcony was to run, giving on 
sky and open ground. Eminent person- 
ages, ancestrally connected with ancient 
demesnes, long perverted into pigsties, had 
been induced to repurchase them, thus 
restoring an archaic flavour of aristocratic 
prestige to these despised quarters. The 
moral effect of grappling with an evil that 
had seemed so hopeless could not fail to be 
inspiring ; and, as we plodded through the 
pouring streets, “I will remove this, I will 
reconstruct that,” cried the enthusiastic Pro- 
fessor, till I almost felt I was walking with 
the Emperor of Edinburgh. But whence 


come the sinews of war? Evidently no 
professor’s privy purse would suffice. I 
gathered that the apostle of the sanitary 
picturesque had inspired sundry local capi- 
talists with his own patriotic enthusiasm. 
What a miracle, this trust in a man over- 
brimming with ideas, the brilliant biological 
theoriser of “ The Evolution of Sex’’ in the 
Contemporary Saience Series, the patron of 
fantastic artists like John Duncan! Obvi- 
ously it is his architectural faculty that has 
saved him. There stand the houses he has 
built—visible, tangible, delectable ; concrete 
proofs that he is no mere visionary. And 
yet we may be sure the more frigid society 
of Edina still looks askance on this dreamer 
in stone and fresco ; for after all Edinburgh, 
as Professor Blackie said, is an “ -ast-windy, 
west-endy city.” Cold and stately, it sits 
on its height with something of the austere 
mournfulness of a ruined capital. But we 
did not concern ourselves about the legal 
and scholastic quarters, the Professor and I. 
We penetrated into inhabited interiors in 
the Closes, meeting strange female ruins on 
staircases, or bonny housewives in bed-sitting 
rooms, in one of which a sick husband lay 
apologetically abed. And when even the 
Professor was forced at last to take refuge 
from the driving rain, it was in John Knox’s 
house that we ensconced ourselves—the grim, 
unlovely house of the great Calvinist, the 
doorway of which fanatically baptised me 
in a positive waterfall, and in whose dark 
rooms, as the buxom care-taker declared in 
explaining the presence of an empty cage, 
no bird could live. It is not only in its 
Closes, methought, that Scotland needs re- 
generation. Many a spiritual blind-alley has 
still to receive sunshine and air, “sweetness 
and light.” So let us welcome the “ Ever- 
green” and the planters thereof, stunted and 
mean though its growth be as yet ; for not 
only in Scotland may they bring refreshment, 
but in that larger world where analysis and 
criticism have ended in degeneration and 
despair. Mayhap Salvation is of the Celt. 
The observer and recorder of evils is not 
infrequently treated as if he were responsible 
for those evils. It is as if the barometer were 
to be blamed for recording bad weather. 
Hence it is that the notorious Nordau, who 
set himself to point out this “degeneracy” 
of our times, in the interests of a return to 
cheerful sanity of thought and life, has now 
filtered into the vulgar consciousness as a 
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morose misanthrope to whom existence is 
one vast disease ; and the denouncer of Ibsen 
has come, amusingly enough, to replace 
Ibsen as a popular bugbear Yet nothing 


can be more sanatory than the genial Doctor 
himself—his Homeric laugh, his burly figure, 
his ready omniscience, are all calculated to 
inspirit the pessimist and minister to the 
And, as if to emphasise his 


mind diseased. 





opposition to the builder of 7e Doll’s House, 
Nordau has constructed a comedy called 
The Right to Love, now translated for the 
American market by Mary J. Safford. The 
comedy, which has been successfully staged 
in its own tongue, might well be tried by our 
Independent Theatre, for it is too coherent 
and logical in its evolution to find favour in 
the eyes of the professional manager, and the 
characters are too few to interest the crowd, 
which loves irrelevant low comedy. Practi- 
cally, indeed, there are only three characters, 
the inevitable three sides of the dramatic 
triangle—husband, wife, lover. These are 
the three constant factors of every problem- 
play or problem-novel, and, like the three 
balls of the juggler, they may be tossed about 
ad lib. For these problem-pieces are all 
frauds, and the artist may do what he likes 
with his own. He can make the husband a 
brute and the wife a saint, or the husband a 
saint and the wife a brute ; he can make the 
lover a romantic Romeo or a vicious villain. 
The laws of algebra alone limit the permuta- 
tions of character in which he may indulge. 
And the probabilities are that he imagines 
he is dealing with marriage as an abstract 
problem! Nordau, in the exercise of his 
proprietary rights, selects the particular com- 
bination in which the husband is serious, 
the wife sentimental, and the lover sham- 
sentimental. Thus when, in a_ powerful 
third act, the serious husband, discovering 
the intrigue of the romantic wife, calls upon 
the lover to marry her, and quixotically offers 
to take the onus of divorce upon himself, the 
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pseudo-romantic lover, changing into the 
villain of the piece, slinks away tail between 
legs. What! One cannot even love married 
women without danger of marriage. And 
so the disillusionised woman craves for her 
husband’s forgiveness, which, however, he 
withholds, inflicting upon her a terrible 
penance of married widowhood. They are 
to live together for the sake of the children, 
to whom they owe themselves. Through 
this Joseph Wahrmund, Nordau makes 
a trenchant reply to the modern attack on 
marriage, of which the wife is the mouth- 
piece ; but the man is such a prig, and the 
woman has so much redeeming nobility, that 
the moral point of the apologue is somewhat 
blunted. I use the term apologue deliberately, 
for it is apologues that all such plays and 
stories are, rather than unprejudiced mirror- 
ings of human life. And, indeed, in his 
newest attack upon the “holy estate,” Zhe 
British Barbarians (John Lane), Mr. Grant 
Allen abandons the pretence of presenting a 
study of actual life. For if the British are 
Barbarians, it is by contrast with an imaginary 
Englishman of the twenty-fifth century. So 
undisguised is the allegory that there is no 
attempt to account for this figure, though he 
might easily have travelled backwards in Mr. 
Wells’ “Time Machine.” There is, indeed, 
a curious affinity with Mr. Wells’ other book, 
“The Wonderful Visitor”; for, just as that 
bright angel darkened by contrast the human 
beings around him, so does Mr. Allen's 
angelic visitor easily score off the primitive 
Britons of the nineteenth century. So far 
does this affinity go that both Mr. Wells’ 
angel and Mr. Allen’s advanced specimen 
are constrained by superior chivalry to relieve 
parlour-maids of their teatrays, and to in- 
quire naively why gentlemen of position do 
not marry such attractive females. More- 
over they both protest by word and action 
against the rights of private property vested 
in the local squires. And yet Mr. Wells did 
not call his book “A Hill-Top Novel.” Mr. 
Allen’s observation of human life and human 
character being as free from subtlety as the 
Spencerian philosophy which is his fetish, 
and his prejudiced vision being unable to 
see life as it is, he is perhaps wise in 
drawing upon the future ; itis a sure means 
of escaping contradiction for six centuries, 
if indeed, his novel keep the hilltop so 
long. But if Mr. Allen means his Bertram 
Ingledew to be an average specimen of 
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the twenty-fifth-century Briton, he must be 
indeed optimistic. It is nineteen centuries 
since Christ, and twenty-two since Plato ; 
and still, on Mr. Allen’s own showing, the 
British are barbarians. The Shelley like 
optimism of Mr. Allen’s ideals is curiously 
unscientific, and must surely cause his master 
many a dubious head-shake. It is good to 
find Mr. Allen himself in his preface for 
once sceptically contemplating his own cock- 
sureness, though one sympathises with his 
decision that it is each man’s duty to utter 
what he feels the highest. 

In this instance Mr. Allen’s mission—and 
we are not to think the less of the apostle 
because, like St. Augustine, he is a converted 
sinner—leads him to gird at marriage through 
a new allegorical device, for his “ advanced” 
visitor, who is certainly “forward.” with the 
ladies, calmly classifies marriage and many 
other British institutions as /adoos ; and the 
notion of thus depolarising our manners so 
as to bring out their analogies with savage 
customs is both ingenious and humorous 
—though, for the rest, Grant Allen always 
seems to leave his rich natural humour 
below when he mounts his hill-top. Though 
there is “ peace on earth,” even the twenty- 
fifth century cannot apparently bring logic 
to all men; for Bertram Ingledew, despite 
his scrupulous acquiescence in the “taboos ” 
of dress, yet violates local feelings by walking 
across a pheasant-preserve, and carrying the 
owner, who, like all British baronets, is short 
and stout and puffy, a hundred paces in his 
stalwart arms. Ingledew, who is “all sweet 
reasonableness,” is also “an impulsive 
creature,” and cannot resist the “full crimson 
lips” of Frida, the taboo of which in favour of 
her husband he violently denounces, telling 
her that she is like a squaw, branded with the 
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seal of her owner. “You must hide and stifle 
your native impulses,” he says: “you are 
tabooed for life to Robert Monteith ; I must 
needs respect his’seal set upon you.” And 
yet orly a dozen pages later, where Frida is 
surrendering to the tempter, “ When shall I 
see you again ?” heasks passionately. “ For 
now you belong to me. I sealed you with 
that kiss.” Belong! Sealed! So much for 
the logic of Ingledew and his creator. Note 
that we have here again the triangular duel 
of sex, and this time the combination is the 
reverse of Nordau’s. Wife and lover are 
saints : it is the husband who is the soulless 
brute. Hence what was vice to Nordau is 
virtue to Grant Allen. And so the artistic 
jugglery goes on ad infinitum. ’Tis a sort 
of thimble-rig with Truth under no thimble. 
“One idea is a bullet, good for the day of 
battle to beat -the foe,” says Meredith ; and 
the one thing Mr. Allen has in common with 
Nordau is government by a single autocratic 
idea, which, while it undoubtedly secures 
from the outside world more attention than 
a moderate republic of thought, is apt to 
crush its victim’s sense of humour. Both 
Nordau and Grant Allen have undoubtedly 
something to tell the world. But their over- 
statement leaves the world no wiser. Both 
replace a half-lie by a half-truth. 

In Mr. Fisher Unwin’s newest Autonym, A 
Game of Consequences, a promising “ comedy- 
novel” by a new writer, Albert Kinross, we 
are again confronted 
by a rather bold ny 
theme. Verily the 
respectable married 
couple will soon be 
ashamed to show 
their faces ina novel. 
Jessica, a kind of 
Becky Sharp, met 
“the Captain” and 
gave herself to him 
in free union, “and 
the consequences 
were” that they were 
married. “And the 
world said,” *The twe NEw SCARLET LETTER 
psychology is inferior to the epigrams, For 
it is for the epigrams that this bright little 
book will be read ; every page is full of them, 
pressed down and running over. 
they merely inversions. Many are thoughts 
neatly packed. And some have real insight. 
“When I think of Shakespeare, how I pity 





Nor are 
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the man! Not one person on the whole 
wide earth who could understand him, whom 
he could talk to without wasting half his 
words or else suppressing half his thoughts. 
What loneliness!” When Mr. Kinross out- 
grows his epigrams, and learns to draw from 
the life, he should become an artist. 
ND now I approach—with trembling 
quill—the two leading novels of the 
past year, which, by an improbable co- 
incidence, were published almost simul- 
taneously —“ The Amazing Hardy” and 
“Meredith the Obscure”: I mean “The 
Amazing Marriage,’ and “Jude the Ob- 
scure.” In atmosphere and treatment no 
books could be more dissimilar, and it is 
refreshing to turn from the Greek calm of 
Hardy’s style to the romantic brilliance of 
Meredith’s. But the style is not the man 
—at least, not superficially ; the calm of 
Hardy masks a volcanic turbulence of revolt, 
while the tossing tumultuousness of Mere- 
dith’s mind goes with a joyous acceptance 
of life and the brave colouring thereof. 
Ere I started to read Jude the Obscure 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) I had a clear 
idea of how my review of the book would 
commence. It was to take the shape of 
a respectful rebuke to Mr. Hardy for 
allowing his work to be mutilated in 
Harper's Magazine, and it was to animadvert 
upon his feeble defence of the expurgators. 
It is true that the serial rights of a book are 
three times as valuable as the book-rights; 
put then,as Mr. Hardy’s book-rights are 
sufficient for bread and butter, it seemed to 
me a sacrilege for his masterpieces to be 
clipped and trimmed by editorial shears. 
No author of standing should use the serial 
form at all, if his audience cannot swallow 
him whole. The magazines—like the stage 
—should be left to the hack writer. But 
now that I have read /ude the Obscure, | 
am all agog to read the Harper's version. 
It. should be the greatest “curiosity of 
literature ” extant. How this book could be 
Bowdlerised and made acceptable to the 
American mind passes my comprehension. 
Here is a novel with the trail of sex over 
every page, the whole theme of which is a 
sexual situation of extreme delicacy, worked 
out through a long series of indelicate 
episodes, a narrative which is absolutely 
pointless and meaningless except for its 
sexual significance. That any editor capable 
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AMAZING 
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of swallowing such a camel should strain at 
gnats is indeed almost as incredible as the 
possibility of making a camel into a gnat, 
To cut out the “improper passages” and 
leave the story still coherent seems as 
difficult as to cut the pound of flesh from 
Antonio without spilling a drop of blood. 
One has already heard amusing stories of 
yawning gaps—of a child turning up mysteri- 
ously in the Magazine. What can be more 
illegitimate (artistically) than an unexplained 
child? But it is not by its sexual side 
that “Jude” should really be unacceptable 
to America ; it is by the larger questionings 
of destiny that underlie it. But such is the 
purblind wisdom of the public—to kick at the 
superficially dangerous, and be unconscious 
of the more insidious peril. For “ Jude” is 
not the “obscene,” as it has been called— 
it is “douloureux et blasphématoire.” The 
best criticism of jude the Obscure that I 
have seen was written by the brothers De 
Goncourt, from whom I have just quoted ; 
and, like so much criticism, it was written by 
men who had not enjoyed the advantage of 
reading the book. It is in a novel of their 
own, dealing with the artistic life—it is in 
Manette Salomon—that this review of “ Jude” 
is to be found. For Paris has long since 
known those artistic fashions which are just 
beginning to dawn upon belated Britain. 

“There are in the artist's life days in 
which he has such inspirations, days in which 
he experiences the need of shedding and 
spreading abroad all that his heart’s depths 
hold of desolation and ulceration. Like 
the man whose cries mark the agony of his 
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limbs, of his body, the artist must on such 
days cry out with the pain of his impressions, 
of his nerves, of his ideas, of his revolts, of 
his disgusts, and of all the bitterness he 
has felt, suffered, consumed, in contact with 
beings and things. Whatever in humanity, 
in his century, in life, has attacked him, 
crushed him, wounded him—he is unable 
any longer to keep in: he vomits it in some 
page, emotional, sanguinary, horrible. "Tis 
the unstanching of a wound, ’tis as if in 
a talent the gall burst, which is in some 
geniuses the pocket of masterpieces. There 
be days on which every artist throws upon 
his instrument—be it violin, picture or book 
—in a creation in which his soul shudders, 
one of those palpitating, passionate, tem- 
pestuous pages in which blend the agony 
and blasphemy of the crucified; days in 
which he finds enchantment in work which 
wounds him, but which will pass on this 
self-inflicted wound to the public; days in 
which his art seeks the excess of painful 
sensation, the emotion of despair, the revenge 
of his own sensitiveness upon the sensitive- 
ness of others.” Sucha piece of art is Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure. All the bitterness of 
his pessimism, all his sense of the dachryme 
rerum, of the remorseless struggle for exist- 
ence, and the big and little ironies of life, 
all the insurgence of his heart against the 
injustices of Nature, complicated by the 
unjust institutions of Society—marriage, 
social inequality, and the rest—all find ex- 
pression in this latest work of the writer who 
has defined writers as souls in revolt. One 
thinks irresistibly of the coster’s Schopen- 
hauer :— 


‘*°E makes yer thinks that life’s a blank, 
A disgustin’ dreary dezzit ; 
It ain’t exactly wot ’e says, 
It’s the n-a-a-asty wye ’e sez it.” 


The tragedy of Jude is the tragedy of un- 
fulfilled aspirations. Thwarted by the world 
without and the flesh within, Jude goes to 
the devil. I have read nothing more masterly 
than the earlier portions of this book : the 
restful beauty of the writing, the pathos of 
the sensitive Jude’s craving for knowledge, 
the vigorous brushwork of the picture of his 
awakening to sex, the pervasive almost epic 
sense of the workings of love in swain and 
lass, fascinate, soothe, startle, and move to 
tears. Surely, one thinks, perusing the story 
of Jude’s seduction by Arabella, surely no other 
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Englishman has so transferred to paper the 
reality of things. But as the story progresses, 
a sexual switchback of ups and downs—of a 
woman who would and wouldn’t, and a man 
who wouldn’t and would, of a woman who 
did and didn’t, and a man who could and 
shouldn’t, of a couple who married and 
divorced, and embraced and disembraced, 
and parted and joined, and re-engaged and 
disengaged themselves, and finally re-married 
their original partners—to the accompani- 
ment throughout of a chorus of comment 
from strangely indelicate acquaintances—all 
this, in a tedious rigmarole, becomes a 
vexation and a weariness even to the flesh. 
Not that the large outlines of a symmetrical 
structure do not loom through this tangle of 
tantalising episodes ; and the gradual develop- 
ment in which Sue, the tameless pagan and 
joyous freelance, is brought to her knees at 
the Christian altar, while Jude the Christian 
becomes heathen and rebellious, is both subtle 
and splendid. Unfortunately one does not 
believe in the initial postulate on which the 
whole story hangs—the marriage of Sue to 
Phillotson, the elderly schoolmaster, who 
is the only convincing figure in the book. 
Despite the authors uneasy explanations, 
I find it improbable that Sue, a girl with 
her pretty eyes wide open, with a pagan 
feeling of the joy of. life, should give herself 
to a snuffy old schoolmaster. Of course 
one may fall back on the solution that Sue 
is a woman. And Hardy, we hear, is a 
past master in women. But, conceding this 
marriage as the weakness of a piqued moment 
and an unprotected position, the device by 
which Nemesis restores the heartbroken Sue 
to her husband’s arms is monstrous, clumsy, 
and incredible. Not for a 
momentdo I believe in Father 
Time, the elderly jnfant with 
all the woe of the world in his 
eyes, whom Hardy has un- 
consciously adapted from Zhe 






Bab Ballads. And when this | 

“infant phenomenon” mur- - \ \a 
ders the two other children, (ily ‘i 
and then himself, I find my- VMN / H \) 


self more on the brink of 
laughter than of horror. The 
step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous has been taken. I 
do not even realise the agony of Niobe-Sue ; 
for these two children are merely nominal, 
sexless, “dreams of a shadow.” We have 
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never seen them, never heard their childish 
prattle, never gazed into their chubby faces, 
nor caught the flutter of white garments and 
pink ribbons. » Hardy poses as a realist, yet 
he fails to convey to us the sense of real 
everyday existence, to suggest what these 
two children meant in the Jude and Sue 
ménage. But that would have been to relieve 
the gloom. And gloom is artistic, I grant 
you. A:schylus,; whom Hardy appears to 
admire, would never have bated you a jot 
of tragic terror. But then the Greek artist 
dealt with grand outline figures, heroic, 
almost superhuman : he was not the modern 
artist of minute detail, pretending to paint 
the actual. Hardy's sombre imagination 
leads him to dwell almost lovingly on the 
shadows, and to pass lightly over the sun- 
flecks. Moreover, had these two children 
been definitely visualised, the reader might 
have asked how two parents of the high 
culture and sensibility of Jude and Sue could 
have failed to legitimatise them, seeing that 
their personal objections to marriage were 
rather whimsies than well-grounded reasons. 
Such selfishness is inconsistent with the real 
nobility that underlay the character of either. 
But then, had they married, they would have 
spoiled the dénouement. In fine, the more 
I probe the story, the more is it borne in 
upon me that it is weak and artificial, a 
plot-scheme pulling the strings to work the 
figures, rather than figures inevitably working 
out their own destinies. Hardy is falling into 
the death-trap that awaits all novelists with 
fads to air and views of life to proclaim from 
house-tops or hill-tops. How much more 
refreshing the bucolic humours of “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree” than the sardonic creation 
of Arabella, that rustic Messalina, coarse 
and heartless beyond conviction! Sue, her 
rival, is no more convincingly painted in: 
always provoking, always piquant, she never 
quite exists. Even Jude himself, elaborately 
as he is studied, remains the obscure. It is 
more pleasant to turn from the unrealities of 
Hardy’s realism to contemplate the brilliancy 
of his workmanship and the fertility of his 
imagination What a panorama of original 
scenes and situations ! Who has devised a 
quainter episode—more grotesque, more 
pregnant with the tragi-comedy of things— 
than the scene in which the schoolmaster and 
his wife send each other notes by their inno- 
cent pupils, discussing the grim problem 
of their wedded life! What a memorable 


picture is that of Oxford seen from the out- 
side, the reverse of the medal of which Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s Youth of Parnassus (on 
which I dwelt last month) is the face ! What 
Mr. George Moore did for the drawing-room 
by viewing it from the servants’ hall, that 
Hardy has done for Oxford by looking at it 
from the standpoint of the peri without the 
gates, and of the native barbarian, indifferent 
to “the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age.” It is rather crude, though, to call 
Oxford Christminster, Balliol College Biblioll, 
and the Master of Balliol Tetuphenay, and 
to misinterpret Matthew Arnold’s reference 
to “the home of lost causes.” Crude, too, 
perhaps, is his philosophy of life, his resent- 
ful sense that in the human soul Nature 
has blunderingly evolved a consciousness to 
whose exquisite sufferings and aspirations 
she is callous and indifferent. A brilliant 
novelist is not necessarilya great philosopher. 
But, when all is said, ’tis a strong and brave 
book, this /ude the Obscure, stronger in its 
weakness than the vast majority of novels in 
their strength. Hardy is your true knight 
of the doleful countenance, quixotically 
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challenging at once Nature and Civilisation 
And he challenges our admiration, too, 
though he come off not without thumps in 
the quintain. The burning sense of injustice 
and unrighteousness, the large sympathy 
with all created things, the generous siding 
with the crowd rather than the cultured, with 
town before gown, with raw fact rather than 
academic abstraction, the fearless envisage- 
ment of existence,—all these great qualities 
encourage the hope that Hardy will yet 
write the epic of the modern—some book 
that, free from the questionable psychology 
of “ Tess” and “Jude” alike, shall carry on 
their splendid promise and link their high 
artistic purpose to unfaltering and immortal 
achievement. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could be 
less modern than Meredith’s Amazing 
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Marriage. (Archibald Constable & Co.), It 
is a romantic phantasmagoria rather than 
a novel. To speak after the fashion of the 
art-critic, it is a characteristic Meredith, 
but not in his finest vein; it is distinctly 
inferior to “ Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” 
which graced these pages. There is the 
unfailing artificial atmosphere which is a 
purely Meredithian creation, and makes his 
work an addition to, rather than a refraction 
of, Nature’s handiwork. Amazing though 
the marriage be, it fails to amaze one for 
five hundred and fifty pages, and I was 
more amazed by the bold good Buccaneer’s 
marriage, which is not the theme of the 
book, than by the marriage between Fleet- 
wood and Carinthia, which is. Indeed, up 
till the marriage the story holds the atten- 
tion, but after that it steadily degenerates 
into a brilliant bore ; the obstinate whims 
and fancies, and psychical evolutions of the 
parted couple, being too long-drawn-out for 
the inherent interest of the situation. There 
is much psychological manceuvring and 
wagging of Dame Gossip’s tongue before an 
abrupt final chapter, congested with happen- 
ings, winds up the shilly-shally, dilly-dally, 
as Meredith would say. Meredith is not 
a classic artist: he is riotously romantic ; 
there is no proportion, no repose. To read 
The Amazing Marriage is like celebrating 
a literary Fifth of November, not leaving out 
a touch of fog: ‘tis a confusion of squibs, 
crackers, sky-rockets, golden-rain ; and it 
fizzles out in the Roman candles of a mon- 
astery to which the hero retires to die of an 
overdose of asceticism. There is a young 
man who is reputed to be modelled on 
Robert Louis Stevenson, but who has no- 
thing of Stevenson's lucid elegance of utter- 
ance. This wandering gentleman, like all 
the characters—down to the pugilist’s fiancée, 
who marries him—talks and writes in the 


well-known Meredithyrambic manner. There 
are moments in Meredith's novels when he 
reminds me of the toy-stages of my youth, 
with their gorgeous company of dashing 
fizures, Buccaneers and Beauties, Pirates and 
Admirals, Puyilists and Jesters and Ladies of 
Quality—the twopence-coloured variety, be it 
understood. In these moments the Master 
appears to me as a sort of cross between 
Ouida and Shakespeare — Ouida for the 
matter and Shakespeare for the manner. 
There are the same superhuman men and 
supernaturally beautiful women as in the 
work of the lady novelist, and the same 
exuberance of verbal expression as in the 
world’s greatest poet. Pure poetry, indeed, 
is the stuff of countless passages in The 
Amazing Marriage, Not since Shakespeare 
has England produced a man with so extra- 
ordinary a gift of poetic expression, so marked 
an incapacity for saying simple things simply. 
Of the moderns, Victor Hugo — childlike 
enough as a thinker—is perhaps his sole 
peer in this faculty of expressing x in terms 
of y. Meredith can see nothing for itself. 
Whatever his eye lights on, that must be 
straightway translated into another category. 
An abstract thought must become a concrete 
image, a visible thing must be turned into a 
thought. As with Browning, much of his 
subtlety is skin-subtlety—a verbal profundity 
rather than an intellectual. 

The trick of changing the coins of language 
is easily learnt, and the minor poet may be 
made, if he neglects to be born. To call 
flame not flame, but a yellow flower, and 
when you see a yellow flower to cry fire, is 
a habit that may easily be acquired, and that 
is apt to grow upon one. Meredith's mind, 
however, effects such transmutations auto- 
matically : it is a seething cauldron of similes 
and metaphors and maxims ; and, not content 
with those that he can work naturally into 
the story, he has to invent specially epigram- 
matic persons, and sometimes even books 
of maxims, to hold the over-spilth. The 
bold Buccaneer, who is the last person in 
the world we should suspect of literature, 
is as prolific of wise saws as Sir Richard 
Feverel himself. But when Meredith con- 
descends to dip his ladle into the cauldron, 
we must shut our eyes and open our mouths 
and thank the gods for a feast, rare enough 
in these Trilby times. Wherefore I will 
end with a pious grace for those ravishing 
passages of poetry, now of emotion, now of 
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scene-painting, with which Zhe Amazing 
Marriage is studded, and for those corus- 
cations of wit which enliven this gallant 
costume-piece, comparable on the whole to 
one of the lesser comedies of Shakespeare, 
and of a freer invention. to boot. I re- 
member looking through an American and 
presumably a pirated collection of pickings 
from Meredith, not to be bought in this 
slow old country. To see the wisdom and 
humour packed in that compass was to be 
reminded of Dodd’s “Beauties of Shake- 
speare,” and to exclaim enthusiastically 
that all your latter-day paradox-mongers, 
philosophers and poets, might niche in a 
corner of Meredith’s brain. I tried to mark 
such “ Beauties” in Zhe Amazing Marriage 
but was soon fain to desist, for fear of 
scoring every page. Here is the pith of 
what may be called the social philosophy 
of Stevenson and Whitman. “For himself 
he was open with everybody, his philosophy 
not allowing that strangers existed on earth.” 
And here is a lightning-sketch of a position. 
Chillon shows his sister Carinthia the por- 
trait of a beautiful English girl. ‘He spoke 
indifferently, but as soon as she had seen 
the face inside it, with a look at him and a 
deep breath, she understood that he was 
an altered brother, and that they were three 
instead of two.” Meredith, who shares 
Shakespeare’s lack of restraint, has also 
Shakespeare’s apparently contradictory gift 
of vivid brevity. For beauty and brevity 
combined, where, outside Shakespeare, shall 
we find a passage to match this description 
of Carinthia leaving her childhood’s home, 
after the death of her parents >—“ She was 
tearless. A phantom ring of mist accom- 
panied her from her first footing outside the 
house. She did not look back. The house 
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came swimming and plunging after her, like 
a spectral ship on big seas, and her father 
and mother lived and died in her breast ; 
and now they were strong, consulting, chat- 
ting, laughing, caressing; now still and 
white, caught by a vapour that dived away 
with them either to right or left, but always 
with the same suddenness, leaving her to 
question herself whether sHegexisted, for 
more of life seemed to be with their mystery 
than with her speculations.” 

To turn to poetry more orthodox in form. 
Mr. William Watson’s “ Hymn to the Sea” 
attracted so much attention when it appeared 
in The Yellow Book that the publication of 
his new volume containing it adds nothing 
to his reputation, For there is nothing else 


in “ The Father of the Forest ” (John Lane) 
of equal merit with this brilliant experiment 


in classical metres. Indeed, the poem is a 
sort of quintessence of the poet. It has his 
dignity of form, his largeness of utterance, 
and even the leading ideas of his somewhat 
barren philosophy. 
‘*Man whom Fate, his victor, magnanimous, 
clement in triumph, 
Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace 
divine.” 
This is, perhaps, his dominant thought ; it 
informs his finest lyric. His “Apologia” has 
the stateliness of Wordsworth, if it does not 
quite attain the Miltonic organ-roll. The 
last verse of “The Father of the Forest” is 
itself part of the Beauty which it sings as the 
goal of the universe :— 
‘* Beauty ; the Vision whereunto, 
In Joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world.” 
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